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(If you don’t read this page carefully, you won't understand the next three.) 


We need your help today! 


You know that socIAL ORDER may now be distributed to the public. 


We are going to make it available next January—just two months away. 


But your friends have not heard about it. Many people who would 
want to subscribe have not heard about it. You know who such people 


are. We don’t. They won’t hear about it unless you tell us who they are. 


So you see why we need your help. We are asking you to send us 


the names and addresses of these people today. 


But you have a right to know what kind of an announcement we 
will send to your friends, before you send us their names. The first 
page (of a four-page announcement) will be the cover of SOCIAL ORDER. 
For the words, “Social Order needs your help” we shall put, “You are 
invited.” The rest of the announcement will reproduce the next three 


pages of this issue. 
Our time is very short. 
Please send us the names. and please 


DO IT NOW 


Thank You 


You are cordially invited... 


to avail yourself of an opportunity which, until now, we could not extend. 


Despite numerous requests, our publication, SOCIAL ORDER, has been 


strictly limited to circulation among Jesuits. 


This rigidly enforced rule is now being relaxed. We have been authorized 


to extend circulation to a carefully selected list. 


You, as an intelligent person, will surely appreciate and enjoy SOCIAL 
orDER. You will like its easy-to-read style and its complete freedom from 


pretentiousness and overly-scholarly approach. 


You will delight in the thought-provoking “discussions” by truly qualified 
individuals. You will like the manner in which the writers discuss . . . and 
offer solutions...of problems pertaining to industrial relations, divorce, 
racial questions and numerous other phases of our every-day social and 


economic life. 


While major emphasis will be on the United States, international 
problems will be kept in view. For our mutual enlightenment, too, we shall 
draw upon leaders throughout the world for ideas applicable to our problems 


at home. 


Every month (except July and August) you can enjoy from five to seven 
truly worth-while articles. And in addition, several pages of shorter items 
(the “Trends” section). Here, too, will be book reviews evaluating all 
significant publications in the social fields. You will like, too, the time- 
saving listing of outstanding articles appearing in other periodicals—and the 


“Letters.” 


We are as pleased at being authorized to extend you this invitation as we 


feel confident you will be in receiving it. 


Will you be kind enough, please, to initial the enclosed, self-addressed 
envelope? Drop it in the mail to us, and we'll make sure you receive the 


very first edition of the new release. 
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INS LOTELTE OF SOGTAI= ORT an 
3115 South Grand Blvd. ° Saint Louis 18, Mo. 


HEN Pore Paut III looked about 
him for theologians who would 
e his personal representatives at the 
ouncil of Trent, he settled quickly 
pon members of the newly-established 
ociety of Jesus and asked St. Ignatius 
0 appoint his most qualified men. 

Ignatius designated Laynez and Sal- 
eron [Faber, the third named, died 
efore he could attend.| To these men 
who were given so important and so 
ifficult an assignment, Ignatius gave 
set of instructions. 

There is an arresting phrase in these 
instructions, which were the fruit of 
he saint’s prayers and penances. The 
hrase refers to their activities outside 
he sessions of the Council. 


Varied Opinions of Ignatius 


There are those who look upon 
Ignatius as an astute manager of men. 
These people might expect him to re- 
mind Laynez and Salmeron that the 
occasion offered a golden opportunity 
of mingling with powerful prelates at 
Trent and persuading them to found 
houses of the Society in their dioceses. 
But there is absolutely nothing of this 
character in the Instructions. 


Others, aware of the momentous 
questions discussed at Trent, might 
expect him to warn them to spend time 
between sessions of the Council in 


The dean of American Jesuit his- 
tortans points up the opportunity of 
Jesuit scholars of all times. 


“HE GIRDED HIMSELF WITH 
lO Elie 


Example Given by Papal Theologians at Trent 
Lawrence J. Kenny, S.J. 


St. Louis University 


reviewing the probatos auctores to 
gather material for their discourses. 
‘There is nothing of this character. 
either. 

His advice to them was the sugges- 
tion of a saint. 

“Outside the Council,” he writes, 
[you are to| lose no chance of doing 
eood to all, as far as you can.... Visit 
the hospitals; console and aid the sick 
with great charity. Thus we may hope 
that the Holy Ghost will descend more 
abundantly upon the Council in pro- 
portion as you have given with great 
fervor many examples of humility and 
charity.” Note, not only charity, but 
humility as well. 

He returns to this matter later on in 
the Instructions: “Visit the public 
hospitals at an hour which is not 
inconvenient to the sick, and besides 
hearing their confessions, try to console 
them and to assuage their sufferings, 
not merely by kind words, but with 


little presents, as far as you are able.” 
2 * * 


Importance of Work 


It is not dificult to imagine the 
trepidation of Ignatius at the thought 
of his young men—Salmeron was 31 
years of age and Laynez, 34—mingling, 
and conspicuously as the sole theolo- 
gians of the Pope, among an assembly 
of the world’s shrewdest minds: legates, 
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cardinals, archbishops, bishops, ambas- 
sadors of the Catholic and of the 
heretical princes, heads of religious 
orders, deputies of the Protestant cities, 
Orthodox representatives, and theolo- 
gians — almost 300 of them, chosen 
from the faculties of the most famous 
universities of Europe—spokesmen of 
the prelates, as well as of the kings 
and of the emperor. 


On the other hand, it is astonishing 
how well the young Society of Jesus 
was represented at Trent. Its confirma- 
tion by Paul III in 1540 antedates the 
opening of the Council by only five 
years. Yet, as we shall see, its members 
were surprisingly numerous at the 
Council and gratifyingly distinguished. 

Although the Council began its labors 
in December, 1545, the two papal 
theologians, Laynez and Salmeron, were 
unable to attend before the following 
May. On their arrival, however, they 
found two others of the Company who 
had been in attendance since the pre- 
ceding December, Claude LeJay and 
John Covillon, the former representing 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Augsburg. 
Otto Truchsess; Covillon, who was 
professor of Greek at the University 
of Ingolstadt and thus specially able 
to deal with the Orthodox representa- 
tives, as the envoy of Duke William 
of Bavaria. 


Others Followed Orders 


All four Jesuits took up residence in 
a modest little cottage, refusing urgent 
invitations to more elegant residences. 
Peter Canisius, whom a somewhat 
aforehand contemporary document 
called the “grand Doctor” arrived in 
the second year of the sessions. He 
was theologian of Adolph, Prince- 
Bishop of Cologne. Jerome Nadal and 
John Polanco were present at the last 
sessions, 

Thus we find no less than eight sons 
of St. Ignatius participating in the 
labors of this august assembly—and in 
no inconspicuous role. The presiding 
legate, Cervini, who was later to become 
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the “good pope Marcellus.” saw to ° 
that Salmeron should open the discus 
sions of each topic and that Layne 
should close them. These responsibl 
duties both performed amid universe 
applause. It is now the received judg 
ment of historians that Laynez was thi 
foremost of the theologians of thi 
Council, yet primus inter pares. 

Well might Ignatius be uneasy, no 
only because of the importance of hi 
sons’ work at Trent but because of thi 
magnitude of their opponents. Layne: 
and his associates had to be the leader 
of the orthodox revival not only agains 
Lutheran and Calvinist heretics, bu: 
against Catholic compromisers in mor: 
than one debate. They had to fight fox 
orthodoxy in the long, fierce contes 
over Justification. They had to lead tht 
struggle against the snipers — thee 
made no open attack—who aimed ¢ 
beheading the Church by subjectinr 
the Holy See to a Council. 


Many Opponents 


These latter were not only the sate: 
lites of the King of France and t 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empir 
but these sovereign persons themselve 
Allied with them were not a few bishop 
who claimed that not only orders bu 
jurisdiction were conferred immed4 
ately and were of divine right. 

Worst of all the enemies agains 
which they had to fight was the nepo 
tism, a stench to the nostrils of + 
Christendom, which, even when Catk 
olic and heretic alike were crying fox 
reform, still adhered to the Chair a 
Peter: nephews in their teens wem 
created cardinals. Francis of Assis 
was seen in a vision holding on hi 
shoulders the crumbling Vaticas 
basilica. These sleepless sentinels @ 
Trent were in reality sustaining thi 
four walls of the City of God. 

% 


* * 


And these were the men to whom a 
this critical hour Ignatius gave instrua 
tions that they should go to the hos 
pitals and the prisons to consol) 
beggars and jail-birds, 


is Literal Obedience 


If there ever was a time when the 
most obedient religious might consider 
himself excused from following liter- 
ally the injunctions of his superior. 
surely this was the occasion. Consider- 
ing the seriousness of the situation and 
the complexity of the questivns, they 
might well have said that the problem 
demanded that all their time be given 
to study and consultation: the works 
of charity would have to wait. But 
these sons of Ignatius, like Ignatius 
himself, had learned the Christian 
hierarchy of values wherein charity 
and humility occupy preeminence. 


They obeyed. 


The contemporary documents in the 
Monumenta Historica do not fail, as 
do some popular lives of Loyola. to 
call attention to the untiring service 
given by these eminent scholars to the 
poor and to prisoners. Father Brod- 
rick, in his Canisius, does not pass it 
by, and Father Fichter, in his Laynez. 
very properly grows eloquent on the 
topic. 

The Cartas de San Ignacio tells the 
story in a few, significant words: 
“They began, following the orders of 
St. Ignatius, disposing themselves by 
acts of humility and self-abasement to 
receive the illumination of heaven, 
without which natural genius is of 
little avail, as a preparation for pene- 
trating the obscurities of the faith. 
They visited the sick in the hospitals 
and the poor in their hovels, serving 
the one and the other in offices lowly 
and repugnant to the flesh.” 


Important Preparations 


Returning to the subject. the Cartas 
makes the striking point that their 
‘last preparation [for an appearance 
before one of the sessions of the 
Council] was humility and charity 
exercised towards the sick in the hos- 
pitals on the vigil or on the morning 
of the day they were to speak.” 

Here is the arresting feature of Trent. 
[These men, so learned, so exalted, the 


most busily engaged—not lay brothers 
—but the most highly honored, gave 
their time to the visiting of the sick. 
They, the Pope’s theologians, whose 
words should carry with them caution 
and sacredness, whose opinions re- 
quired the most exquisite prudence 
and charity, for thousands of souls, 
even whole nations, might be lost to 
the Church by even a slight inadvert- 
ence, a moment of unreadiness, these 
men prepared themselves by acts of 
charity and humility. 

Father Dudon, the latest biographer 
of St. Ignatius, says that the Jesuits at 
Trent were not more remarkable for 
their learning than for their devotion 
to the sick in hospitals and to convicts 
in the prisons, in a word, for their 
charity and their humility. 

But let us observe that there was 
just one item that distinguished the 
Jesuits at Trent from all the others. 
There were many in that learned 
gathering who were illustrious for 
their piety and their wisdom. In fact. 
it was such an assembly of the good 
and the wise as the world has rarely 
seen. Their work of visiting the unfor- 
tunate in hospitals and prisons distin- 
euished our group from all others. 


Order’s Responsibility 


Up to this time, the Acta Sanctorum 
tells us, (Die trigesima julu, VII, 
470B), there was not one of all the 
Orders that by their rule cared for 
the needy, but that one of the prin- 
cipal engagements of the Society of 
Jesus, according to the formula of its 
Institute as approved by Julius II, was 
the succor and ministry to such people 
as were found in hospitals and prisons. 
In the Constitutions (P. VII, Ch. 4. 
No. 9) this ministry is extended to all 
Jesuits. 

At Trent, if the levite and the priest 
passed by the man wounded by rob- 
bers, happily Good Samaritans were 
also there. In the light of their charita- 
ble work at Trent, it is not altogether 
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surprising that the Jesuits were assigned 
to care for the wounded from the 
German war, even though they knew 
scarcely one word of the sufferers’ 
language. 


* * * 


Jesuit charity was to be joined with 
humility. There can be a charity be- 
tween equals, but it is likely to become 
mere benevolence. Humility connotes 
an inequality, a superior bowing down. 
A pagan benevolence doesn’t so much 
as know the meaning of the word 
humility. It knows nothing of the 
Divinity who with infinite humility 
came down from heaven and, as St. 
Paul says, annihilated himself for love 
of his creatures. 


Such ineffable, incomprehensible 
humility cannot be imitated. But when 
that same Divinity, in human flesh. 
eirded Himself with a towel and washed 
the feet of His disciples, here is the 
example of the virtues that the Society 
of Jesus would follow. 


But observe that when the Second 
Person came to dwell among men, He 
did not cease to dwell in heaven, and 
when Jesus washed the feet of the poor 
fishermen, he said, “You call me Lord 
and Master,...for so I am.” He did 
not cease to be the Lord. 


Humility is the virtue of the exalted. 
The greater the elevation, the more 
magnificent the humility. It was a 
humble handmaid of the Lord who 
could rejoice that all nations would 
call her blessed. Ignatius, with inspired 
prescience, knowing that his men would 
be extolled and highly honored at 
Trent, desired above all else that they 
give an example of humility and 
charity. To this end he took effective 
measures in his Instructions that this 
should be the case. They were to go 
down to the hospitals and prisons. 
mingling there with the poor and the 


outcast. 
+ * * 
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The world has changed since the 
sixteenth century. If, in some ways, the 
lot of the poor has been improved, ini 
others it is even more pitiful. Of old 
the poor man had the consolation o: 
faith, his misery was comforted by tha 
eternal hope of future blessedness: 
Great ecclesiastics and scholars, bur 
dened in mind by the bewildering 
problems of authority, might envy hinr 
his carefree lot and pass him by. 


To care for the poor in the time 01 
Ignatius was a counsel, but today i. 
has become a command. Leo XIII 
surveying the widespread misery of tha 
poor, particularly in the slums of grea: 
cities, sent forth the ringing command] 
“Go to the poor.” Pius X repeated tha 
command with greater urgency: “Go td 
the poor. go especially to the workings 
man; in general, go to the poor.” 

The response to these commands ha 
been far from what it should be, ane 
the chasm between the clergy and tho 
laboring man is gaping wider ana 
wider with the years. Our Father Gens 
eral visions the situation as almos: 
desperate. and in that extraordinary 
letter on The Social Apostolate, he call 
for the shock troops, the Laynez’ ane 
Salmerons of today, to fly to the 
spiritual Dunkerque and rescue the 
common man. Could not this letter bé 
read in our refectories every alternat: 
month for at least seven times in place: 
of the Letter of St. Ignatius on Obedi 
ence, and then at intervals? 


It has been well said that no one 
short of genius, can know the distres 
of the poor. Father General’s lette: 
manifests that he knows it. 


We are confident that at his call thi 
scholars of the Society, of whom w 
now see many rising into prominence 
will find their efliciency increased bi 
adding to their scholarly work a fai 
measure of personal service to thei 
less fortunate brothers in Christ, th! 
poor and the prisoners. 


The lessons which a union-sponsored 
movie brought to Saint Mary’s. 


REFLECTIONS ON A MOVIE 


Seeing Good Unionism in Action 


Francis X. Mayer, S.J. 


St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 


HEN YOU INVITE an audience of 

Jesuits in theological studies to a 
movie, you have to be pretty sure it’s 
good. They are shrewd and exacting 
critics, so that the picture has to pass 
both official and unofficial censorship 
and be rather flawless to merit general 
approval. 

The chances of an ordinary 16 mm. 
film, whose primary purpose is not 
entertainment, meeting such standards 
are slight. Aside from some excellent 
Army film of World War II and the 
intrinsically interesting pictures of the 
thrilling athletics events of last year, 
those 16 mm. productions are often 
shabby fare. 

Last summer one of the big American 
trade unions, the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America—AMC for short—shipped out 
to St. Mary’s a 35-minute film that 
told the story of their own union and 
of its activities. Now that doesn’t 
sound like particularly entertaining 
material, but the entire community 
was invited, and a good number de- 
cided to take a chance. 


Entertaining, Informative 
It was delightful entertainment, 
chiefly, I think, because it taught most 
of us something new. 
To a certain extent it was the story 


of meat. The movie took us behind 
the scenes, so to speak, and showed us 
the entire industry from hoof to 
platter. It was an interesting story that 
showed details of cattle raising, of 
slaughtering (with evidences of sani- 
tation and cleanliness that were a 
welcome antidote to The Jungle), of 
butchering and of marketing. It is a 
story, of course, that could be repeated 
in any industry — of extraordinary 
complexity organized into remarkable 
order: the story of the innumerable 
hands and minds and machines that 
must be marshalled into a smooth- 
working system to perform any large- 
scale social service. Every commodity 
we use, from steaks to golf balls, from 
books to shoes, has behind it just such 
a story. 

To a greater extent, however, it was 
a story of men. The movie took us 
behind the scenes of union organiza- 
tion, also. It showed us details of 
structure and internal operation, of 
apprenticeship training, of collective 
bargaining, of the handling of griev- 
ances, of union meetings and activities. 


History of Exploitation 


The huge, sprawling meat industry 
is one that lends itself easily to prac- 
tices of exploitation of cheap labor 
and to poor working conditions. The 
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history of the industry. moreover, 
shows how readily employers slipped 
into such practices. From the hand- 
some new international headquarters 
in Chicago, down through the regional 
offices and into the locals we saw the 
machinery that has been set up by the 
cooperative action of 175,000 men to 
protect themselves against repetition of 
the past injustices. 

The union is interested not only in 
such basic issues as decent wages, 
humane working hours and conditions, 
competent training (and it is surpris- 
ing how diversified and how thorough 
the training is) and greater security. 
It fights for such apparent minutiae 
as the type of knives provided. the 
type of clothes worn, the machines 
used in meat production. 


This part of the story, too, could be 
repeated of almost every industry. 
Wherever men have organized for their 
own protection as workers, the union 
is busily engaged in assuring them the 
same decent wages and humane condi- 
tions that are the objective of the AMC, 
What we saw in the movie was not only 
the workings of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters union, but a sample of 
American unionism. 


% * * 


Unionist Explains 


We learned more about unionism 
from the member of the AMC who had 
shipped the movie to St. Mary’s, Mr. 
James Gilker, assistant director of edu- 
cation for the AMC. This is the way 
we got in touch with Mr. Gilker. 

Several members of St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic Action Seminar group and_ the 
Sodality became interested in learning 
ways of making students in the later 
years of high school more social- 
minded. They went a-begeing to various 
people who are leaders in labor-man- 
agement work. One of those inter- 
viewed was Father John C. Friedl, S.J., 
director of Rockhurst’s Institute of 
Social Order. 
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: 
He told us of Mr. Gilker. who was a 


Rockhurst graduate and who last Mare 
had delivered one of the outstanding 
lectures in the Rockhurst forum series. 
Father Friedl urged us to get in touch 
with Mr. Gilker. We did so, and as a 
result we received the AMC movie, 
“Pursuit of Happiness.” 


Mr. Gilker asked us to report to 
him any criticisms raised about the 
picture. Only one was general. One 
scene was concerned with a_ strike 
situation. The camera toured an empty 
plant, pictured pickets marching; 
through long weeks of hardship. The 
voice of the narrator was bitter in this 
passage. He harped upon the injustice 
of management, the necessity of attack- 
ing them in their only vulnerable spot. 
their pocketbooks. It was a truly bitter 
episode, and we remarked about it te 


Mr. Gilker. 


His Reply 


His reaction to our comments was 
almost as revealing as the movie hac 
been. These are his words: “As to the 
part of the film dealing with the strikes 
we meant to have bitterness in the voiee 
of the narrator. You criticize anothe 
part in which the word “we” is usec 
excessively. and state that the idea o 
labor-management harmony is over 
shadowed.” [Our letter had remarkee 
that there was strong emphasis on 
union activities to the detriment of 
union-management cooperation. 19 7: 
think my comment on these two pas: 
sages would be almost identical.” 


He continued by explaining the rea 
sons for their bitterness. pointing ou 
the intransigence of some busines 
leaders in their industry and the diff 
culties that union organizers have hae 
to overcome. Then, he makes som 
observations about the attitude o’ 
people toward trade-union activities’ 
which I reproduce as the opinion o} 
one informed unionist. 


“Many of us in the labor movement.’ 
Mr. Gilker writes, “are thoroughly 


familiar with the encyclicals, and, 
needless to say, thoroughly in agree- 
ment with them. We find, however, in 
some localities that neither the mem- 
bers of the clergy at the parish level, 
nor the bishops, want to be familiar 
with these encyclicals. We find also 
that both members and non-members 
of the Catholic faith will have no part 
of the ideas expressed in these ency- 
clicals and, on occasions too numerous 
to mention, we have found outright 
violence employed against representa- 
tives of our union.” 


| Difficulties Continue 


“Even as recently as last week [ Mr. 
Gilker wrote the latter part of April | 
two of our representatives were severely 
beaten while organizing in the state of 
Texas. We have also found that it is 
impossible to organize men into the 
“workingmen’s organizations” men- 
tioned in the encyclicals by merely 
preaching to the people the idea of 
labor-management cooperation. We 
must have a struggle or we just can’t 
organize, and we certainly cannot do 
anything about raising the standard of 
living for these people unless we can 
get them organized.” 

The fact that there is still violence 
15 years after the passage of the 
Wagener Act is certainly some reason 
for bitterness, and if organizers can be 
beaten in 1950, it is true that not all 
segments of the American economy 
have the proper atmosphere in which 
labor-management cooperation can 
thrive. Mr. Gilker went on to another 
valuable point. 


Much Work Remains 


“Many people in this country today 
feel that labor unions are strong. In 
fact, many feel that they are too strong. 
These people are just not aware of the 
economic facts of life. The fact of the 
matter is that we represent people and 
have represented these people for five 
years. Today, however, despite all our 
efforts, these people are still receiving 


only the 75 cents per hour legal mini- 
mum wage! Those receiving this small 
wage are in sections poorly organized 
and for the most part in rural areas. 
We find it extremely difficult to orga- 
nize these industries strongly enough 
to raise the standard of living.” 


“In some areas within our jurisdic- 
tion where the employees are well 
organized, we spend much of our time 
and energy attempting to build up a 
better spirit of labor-management co- 
operation. But there we are able to 
undertake such advanced activities be- 
cause we are strong. In sections where 
we are weak, we must still fight if we 
intend to stay alive.” 


Several points which Mr. Gilker had 
emphasized in his Rockhurst Forum 
address add further enlightenment 
about the difficulties of union organiza- 
tion. He remarked, for instance, that 
the education given to most students at 
the present time develops a mental 
attitude strongly in sympathy with 
business and in opposition to worker 
organization. So strong is this influence 
that it not infrequently affects students 
who later become employees and should 
be interested in unionism. 


Comments on Labor Schools 


Mr. Gilker also expressed the dis- 
appointment that many in the labor 
movement experienced upon coming in 
contact with run-of-the-mill, college- 
sponsored labor education programs. 
The reasons for the disappointment 
were mainly these: 


1. Most colleges have a bill of goods 
which they are attempting to sell to 
labor, rather than being willing to 
accept the problems of labor and help- 
ing labor to solve these problems; 

2. Many of the college programs are 
handicapped because authorities do not 
want their institutions to become too 
closely connected with the cause of 
labor, and, therefore, find it necessary 
to attempt to play the impartial role to 
such an extent that they are impotent. 

* % * 
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Much that Mr. Gilker had to say 
about labor-management hostility 
seemed to be confirmed by an experi- 
ence some of us at St. Mary’s had 
recently. Toward the end of the aca- 
demic year, 1950, Kansas State Uni- 
versily sponsored a three-day meeting 
of labor-management representatives. 
Several from St. Mary's were in 
attendance. 


Two Sides Presented 


In the course of a talk by one man- 
agement representative the then-current 
Chrysler strike was mentioned. The 
speaker presented the case as though 
labor were being unreasonable in its 
demands, as if it were trying to get a 
foot in the door of a big automobile 
firm’s policies in running the business. 

It happened that there was an eastern 
labor representative present. He rose 
to present an entirely different picture 
of the Chrysler situation, a picture 
which threw the onus of the strike 
back upon management. It is difficult 


a 


Seeking a Humanism 


You must indeed take part whenever there are conflicts in the world 
of thought, now that the minds of men are attempting to face the 
problems of Man and of Nature in the new dimensions in which they 


for us to know just where the truth lay 
between these two presentations of a 
very real and heated situation, but 
there was no difficulty in sensing the 
hostility present in that room, despite 
the polished phrases and smiles and 
pleasantries. 

The meeting at Manhattan, the com-. 
ments made by Mr. Gilker. and the: 
movie, “Pursuit of Happiness.” all! 
made it plain to see that no one was: 
going to make much progress in mutual 
understanding and good will unless, as: 
another speaker at Manhattan put it, 
attitudes were changed. It is an ex-. 
tremely regrettable matter that organi-- 
zation of workers is even today accom-. 
plished much more rapidly by leaders: 
who play up the class struggle. 

We certainly hope that the day will] 
come in the near future, in our own) 
lifetimes. when we can have all work-. 
ing people thoroughly organized in 
unions which can work cooperatively) 
with management for the best possible: 
operation of our entire economy. 


will confront us from now onwards, It is certain that we cannot disguise 


the special snares that lie in wait for the human mind because of the 
magnitude of the problems that have been raised. Yet it would surely 


be impossible for the sons of the Church to abstain from research and 


study just at the time when wrong applications of science and the 
enchantment of relativism in philosophy shake the most fundamental 
principles and the most essential values in minds which are weak 


and anxious. 
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Pius XII 


To Pax Romana. 


: 
) 
| 


Reverend Walter McGuinn, S. J. 


1898 — 1944 


George A. Morgan, S.]. 


Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


O KNOW THE motive that has been 

the driving power of one who has 
done great work for God in social 
work is to appreciate better the man’s 
work. 

As a philosopher, regent and as a 
theologian, Father Walter McGuinn 
read and meditated on the lives of St. 
John Francis Regis, St. Vincent de 
Paul and Frederick Ozanam. Their 
lives then became his constant study 
and inspiration. 

During the years, 1932-35, Father 
McGuinn attended Fordham University 
School of Social Service. He received 
his doctorate from that school in 1935. 
In the summer of 1934 he was employed 
by the department of Social Welfare 
as Chaplain and research worker for 
the New York State Training School 
for Boys, Warwick, New York. He was 
an instructor at the Fordham Univer- 
sity School of Social Service from 
1934-1935. He established the School 
of Social Work at Boston College in 
March, 1936. 

Under his leadership and direction 
the School was accredited by the 
American Association of Schools of 
Social Work two years later, and the 
school won a national reputation and 
was quickly recognized as one of the 
outstanding schools of social work in 


Father McGuinn 


the country. Until February, 1943, 
when Father McGuinn was appointed 
Vice-Chairman of the War Labor 
Board, New England region, he served 
as Dean of the Social Service School. 
From 1943 until shortly before his 
death, April 1, 1944, he served on the 
War Labor Board in that capacity. 


Manifold Activities 


A list of the professional committees 
on which Father McGuinn served is 
impressive indeed. He served as: 
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Member of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Education for Social Work, 
National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities, 1934; Acting Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Institutions for Children, 
Welfare Council of New York City, 
1934-1935; Executive Committee, Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
1936-1944; National American Dele 
gate and Lecturer, World Conference 
at the Catholic International Union for 
Social Service, Paris, 1937; Executive 
Committee, American Association of 
Social Workers, Boston Chapter. 

Chairman, Committee on Purpose, 
Function and Structure of American 
Association of Social Workers, Boston: 
Delegate, Conference, American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, 1939; Civil 
Service Committee. American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, 1939; Chapter 
Chairman, American Association of 
Social Workers, 1942; Member, Spon- 
soring Committee, Boston Chapter. 
American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, 1940; Committee on Medical 
Social Work, Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 1939; Member, Board of Direc- 
tors, American Association of Schools 


of Social Work, 1942-1943. 


Active as Writer 


Besides serving on all these Com- 
mittees Father McGuinn found time to 
edit The Professional Secret in Social 
Work, a pamphlet widely used in the 
profession. 

‘Father McGuinn contributed, among 
other articles to Catholic Charity Re- 
view the splendid contribution, “The 
Making of a Catholic Social Worker. 

During the time that Father McGuinn 
was Dean of the School he was called 
on frequently to address lay and 
professional groups throughout New 
England. 

His life as priest, educator, counsellor 
can be summed up in the words of the 
great Commandments—He loved God 
with his whole heart and soul and his 
neighbor as himself for the love of 
God. 

May he rest in peace. 
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The following documents attest to 
the esteem in ee he was held: 


REVEREND WALTER McGUINN, S.J. 
Priest—Educator—Counsellor 


War ignores no one. Its all-embrac- 
ing tentacles reach out to enfold men 
in all walks of life: the professional 
man, the business man, the laborer, 
and the student, all must forsake their 
chosen tasks. For the graduate student 
on the threshold of a professional 
career the shadows of war loom as an 
impenetrable barrier to the realization 
of his educational efforts. But war 
and education need not be antithetical, 
With proper guidance and advice the 
student may utilize his education and 
still serve the best interests of his 
country. Our devoted Dean, in this 
period of militarism, has striven to 
mould a proper relation between war 
and education, to win the former but 
not sacrifice the benefits of the latter. 
Unselfishly he has sought to be an 
adviser seeking primarily the best in- 
terests of his students, ultimately con: 
cerned with the welfare of his country, 
It is a pattern of guidance and advice | 
that we came to know two years ago | 
in our earliest contact with the Boston 
College School of Social Work. We, 
his students, about to serve in the 
armed forces of our country, wish to: 
express our sincere gratitude and. 
appreciation for his unstinting efforts: 
on our behalf in this period of inter. 
national conflict. 


THE CLASS OF 1942 


a * * 


209 Washington Street 


Boston 8. Massachusetts 


February 9, 1944) 
RESOLUTION: 

The National War Labor Board. 
Region 1, accepts with deepest regret 
the. resignation of Rev. Walter Me- 
Guinn, $d as a public member and 
vice chairman of this Board. 


As a member of the Board since 
its organizational meeting on February 
16, 1943, Father McGuinn has con- 
tributed immeasurably to the success 
of this important wartime task of 
stabilizing wages and promoting in- 
dustrial peace in the New England 
States. ; 

His broad knowledge, experience and 
ability in the field of social relations 
admirably equipped him for the post 
he occupied on the Board. He gave 
loyally and fully of his time and energy 
to such an extent as to result in serious 
impairment of his physical well-being. 

His ever-willing cooperation in all 
matters affecting the work of the Board 
and his friendly personality endeared 
him to members of the Board and its 
staff. and he will be sorely missed 


by all. 


In accepting the resignation of Father 
McGuinn, the Board extends to him its 
sincere wishes for a rapid recovery 
from his present illness and for con- 
tinued success as Dean of the School 
of Social Work of Boston College. The 
Board also trusts that it will be ex- 
tended the privilege of calling upon 
Father McGuinn in the future for his 
advice and counsel on the serious 
problems which it will undoubtedly 
encounter in the days ahead. 


In accordance with the desire of the 
Board, a copy of this resolution shall 
be transmitted to Father McGuinn; a 
second copy is to be permanently in- 
cluded in the records of the New 
England War Labor Board, and a third 
forwarded to the National War Labor 
Board in Washington for inclusion in 
the records of those public-spirited 
citizens throughout the nation who have 
actively and wholeheartedly contrib- 


uted to the successful prosecution of 
this war. 


a 


April 3, 1944 
To Members of the Society of Jesus 


and the Family of the late Rev. 
Walter McGuinn, S.J.: 


It is with a sense of shock and sad- 
ness that the New England War Labor 
Board learns of the untimely death of 


Rev. Father Walter McGuinn, S.J. 


As a public member and vice chair- 
man of this war time organization 
during the first year of its existence, 
Father McGuinn gave to the fullest 
extent of his time and his outstanding 
ability to such a degree that his con- 
scientious service, as a patriotic citizen 
aiding his country in the role for 
which he was best qualified, undoubt- 
edly contributed to the impairment of 
his health. 


The regret which this Board unani- 
mously expressed upon the occasion of 
Father McGuinn’s resignation is now 
greatly accentuated by the fact that 
his wise counsel and assistance will 
no longer be available to it in arriving 
at solution of the difficult problems 
which lie ahead. However, his un- 
swerving loyalty and devotion to the 
service of his God and his country will 
continue to be an inspiration to all who 
enjoyed the honor of his association 
and his friendship. 

To his brothers of the Society of 
Jesus and to the bereaved members of 
his family, the members of the New 
England War Labor Board and its 
staff express their sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy. 

New England War Labor Board 

By: Saul Wallen, Chairman 


SOCIAL COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


Outlays Escape the Balance Sheet 


Philip S. Land, S.]. 


LS. 


pase Is NO denying that, by and 
large. the balance sheets of Ameri- 
can business are printed in a heavy 
and healthy black. They show encour- 
aging profits. Income exceeds expenses : 
production exceeds costs. But the bal- 
ance sheets of firms don’t give the 
full picture. There is a wide variety 
of important costs which don’t appear 
on the balance sheets of business. Be- 
cause these costs are paid by society at 
large. we sometimes call them social 
costs. 

All of us have had some experience 
with social costs, economic and other- 
wise. When twelve-year-old Johnny 
opens his window and gives out on the 
saxophone, the neighborhood shares 
with his parents the costs of his musical 
education. When this occurs we rarely 
express our irritation in economic 
terms. We have not yet found a way 
to put money values on loss of adren- 
alin or high blood pressure. But 
Johnny’s decision to amuse himself 
entails social non-economic 
though they may be. 


costs, 


Costs Charged to Society 


Similarly, the decisions of many 
business firms in the process of much 
economic production involves costs 
which are borne, not by the firms, but 
by the neighborhood or by society at 
large. 
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The decision of a local manufacturer 
to use lower grade coal appears on his 
balance sheet as a saving. But this 
decision may cost the community 
hundreds of dollars annually in bigger: 
laundry bills, in more rapidly deterio- 
rating gutters on houses, metal on 
window-frames. to say nothing of more: 
frequent need for interior and exterior 
painting. 

When a railroad, for example. de 
cides to abandon its repair shops in a 
small community, the results will ap- 
pear as economies in the railroad’s 
operation. But housekeepers lose. 
roomers. grocers lose customers. doc 
tors lose patients, and all of them are 
forced to write off much of the value 
of their own property or their prac 
tice. In a comprehensive accounting 
of the economies of the railroad’s de- 
cision, the community’s losses should 
be set off against the railroad’s savings. 

An accurate definition of a social 
cost is something of a headache for t 
economists. Its careful identification 
and measurement can become a mi- 
eraine. But you don’t have to be an 
economist to read with understanding. 
the fascinating chapters of the recently 
published book, The Social Costs of 
Private Enterprise.’ Here are discussed 
1K. William Kapp, Harvard University Press, 

Cambridge, 1950, xii, 287 pp. $4.50. 


social costs which all of us can recog- 
nize: property damage by smoke; water 
pollution by manufacturing plants; 
Occupational accidents and diseases; 
wasteful depletion of power resources, 
of the soil and forests; too rapid—and 
consequently, socially expensive — 
technological change; merely manipu- 
lative advertising; and others. And 
even the non-economists among us will 
get the general drift of the author's 
theoretical discussion. 


Before examining social costs in 
detail it might be good to make two 
parenthetical observations about social 
costs and about Kapp’s treatment of 
the problem. There is a tendency mani- 
fested in the book to consider all social 
costs as charges upon the individual 
businessman, yet nowhere is it made 
clear that in many instances these costs 
would have to be transferred to his 
customers. In some instances customers 
‘and the entire community would be 
co-extensive; in others they would not. 
_ Thus, the social costs of smoke 
created by a light and power company 
would be paid by the entire community 
which is served by that company. The 
customer pays the cost socially, which 
under other circumstances would be 
part of his electric bill. 

But social costs of smoke created by 
a steel mill would be paid by a highly 
concentrated community, whereas the 
steel company’s customers would be 
spread over a much larger area. 


Social Costs—A Real Problem 


Let us first see some of the dimen- 
sions of this problem of social costs. 
For a working definition we can say 
that there is a social cost whenever a 
business (knowingly or unknowingly) 
transfers some of the real costs of 
production to a part of or to the whole 
community. 

There is a social cost when each 
family in Cleveland, for example, is 
burdened with an annual loss of $86 
as a result of the smoke nuisance. This 
loss is a real cost of the operation of 


business in Cleveland, but it isn’t paid 
by Cleveland businessmen. It is borne 
by the Cleveland community. 


Or, take the case of water pollution. 
The damage caused annually by manu- 
facturing firms in river and stream 
pollution is staggering. The cost of 
adequate waste treatment to prevent 
such pollution would perhaps run to a 
billion dollars a year or more. Obvi- 
ously, the balance sheets of the firms 
which are responsible for the pollution 
(but which take no account of its cost) 
are far from theoretically adequate 
reports of the costs and benefits of 
their productive activities. 


Business Inaccurately Reported 


In this whole matter of social costs. 
there are for the theoretical economist 
questions of deeper significance. If, 
after all the costs acknowledged by the 
businessman have been paid, there re- 
main important costs which are laid 
upon other persons, we must conclude 
that there is a real discrepancy between 
the total of private net products and 
social net product. The private net 
product over-estimates the performance 
of business because it has not taken 
account of all the costs. 


What, then, becomes of the assump- 
tion of classical economics that the 
equilibrium achieved by competition 
among businessmen (who take account 
only of the costs which they are re- 
quired to pay) represents a true maxi- 
mization of welfare? This assumption 
is open to attack upon other grounds, 
but the existence of social costs requires 
its careful re-examination. 


Everyone, as we mentioned earlier, 
has had his own experience with some 
social costs. Why, then, has economic 
theory failed to concern itself with 
them? Why have businessmen been 
able to transfer them to others? On 
these questions we shall hear Mr. Kapp 
and after we have reviewed some of his 
challenging data, indicate the extent 
to which we agree with him. 
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Impairment of Human Factor 


According to Kapp, business, care- 
ful to set up depreciation allowances 
for replacement of its machines, has 
been quite indifferent about the de- 
terioration of the human agents it uses. 
Business owns the machines; the worker 
owns his productive capacity. Without 
cost to itself, business can replace im- 
paired labor with a new workforce. 
We must admit that recent social legis- 
lation has forced the employer to bear 
many of the losses once transferred to 
the worker.” 


And later in this article we shall indi- 
cate how business has accepted more 
responsibility in this matter than Kapp 
seems ready to admit. But his state- 
ments are impressive. In support of 
his position, he presents such facts as 
these: 


Seventy-five per cent of our labor 
force is inadequately protected by 
safety measures. Moreover, workmen’s 
compensation does not cover the costs 
of permanent, total, or partial disa- 
bilities and their consequences for the 
workman’s family. About two million 
workers are disabled each year by work 
injuries (120,000 permanent disabil- 
ities, 20,000 permanent total disabil- 
ities.) This represents an annual loss 
of work of about 250 million man-days 
and a monetary loss of about $2.5 
billions. 


The simple fact is that compensation 
laws do not cover even wage losses. 
Compensation for death varies from 50 
to 70 per cent (the latter in two states) 
of weekly earnings. The compensation 
laws set maximums of total compensa- 
tion receivable, which fall far short of 
the workers’ anticipated earnings at 
normal life expectancy. A responsible 
investigator found that Massachusetts 
compensated only 34 per cent of the 
wage loss. Yet, equally startling is the 
fact that with proper safety devices 70 


2See my “Responsibility For Livelihood,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 2 [1949] 111-121. 
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to 90 per cent of such injuries are: 
avoidable. 


Air and Water Pollution 


The social costs of air and water? 
pollution, Kapp believes, reach several | 
billion dollars annually. Consider such} 
facts as these: 


Metal in Pittsburgh lasts half as long: 
as in asmoke-free city. Smoke accounts : 
for fog—20 per cent in London. Ini 
Manhattan loss of daylight due to) 
smoke runs a daily average of 17 perr 
cent, a high cost to the community in} 
artificial lighting, to say nothing of in-- 
conveniences, delays and danger. 


Add to these the costs which cannot 
be measured in monetary terms — 
absorption by the human system of 
poisonous by-products of imperfect 
combustion. Readers may recall the 
smoke at Donora, Pennsylvania, in: 
1948, in which 20 persons died and 
thousands became ill. A city like Balti- 
more has 1,800 tons of dust to the 
square-mile. A town three miles distant 
has 800 — one, ten miles away, only 
340. In this dust are carbon, ash, ta 
and oxides. Smoke costs Pittsburgh 
$10 millions ‘annually; it costs t 
country as a whole one-half billion. 


Water Pollution Costly 


The pollution of water, like that of 
air, causes losses for which neither law 
nor custom as yet afford adequate 
compensation. Damages are spread over 
so many people that the individual loss 
is too insignificant to warrant civi 
action. But, even where the damage ist 
large, an individual would find it bo 
dificult and expensive to secure com- 
pensation by court action. The seri‘ 
ousness of the loss involved in pollution 
of water will become clear from a fe 
monetary estimates: 


Acid pollution of water costs Pitts 
burgh $11 millions. Railroads on eas 
runs from Pittsburgh spend $12 to $2¢ 
millions annually for boiler repair: 


and replacement made necessary by the 


contaminated water used in the boilers. 


Investigation of most American water 
courses reveals excessive pollution 
along most of their lengths. Sources of 
contamination are manifold — paper 
and pulp mills, tanneries, canneries, 
packing houses, breweries, metal mills, 
oil refineries and many others. The 
Willamette River as it passes Portland, 
Oregon, is reported to contain no dis- 
solved oxygen — and without oxygen 
fish can’t live. 


Another way of estimating the cost 
of water pollution is to inquire how 
much industry would spend, were it to 
assume the full burden. The National 
Resources Board places the initial capi- 
tal expenditure needed to prevent such 
contamination at $2 billions and esti- 
mates the annual cost of operation and 
maintenance at $240 millions (one-half 
of which cover outlays for municipal 
sewage and should not be assessed 


against industry). 


Since the assumption of his share 
of such costs would adversely affect the 
competitive position of a businessman, 
if he undertook it alone, it is clear that 
businessmen will not make these ex- 
penditures in the absence of legislation. 


Depletion of Animal Resources 


We turn now to social losses arising 
from the competitive exploitation of 
natural resources. In the case of animal 
resources, the problem is raised by 
hunting, trapping and fishing beyond 


the point of natural replacement. Such 


resources are self-renewable so long as 
the annual depletion does not exceed 
the natural annual increase of the ani- 
mal population. Since they are self- 
renewable, they are income-yielding 
assets. Now, in the efforts to increase 
income, private exploiters are apt to 
(and do, in fact) exhaust prematurely 
and destroy the asset itself. 

The firm’s cost of production, as a 
consequence, does not include the very 
important but hidden cost of such pre- 


mature depletion. Kapp supports this 
conclusion by an illustrative computa- 
tion. At an interest rate of five per 
cent, an annual yield of $100 worth of 
fish from a particular stream represents 
a capital value of $2,000 of fish in the 
stream. Assume that, by taking an 
additional $100 worth of fish out of 
this stream, you prevent them from 
spawning. You thereby destroy a $2,000 
asset to get $100 of current income. 


Depletion of Energy Resources 


The waste in exploitation of energy 
resources is truly staggering — and, 
presumably, largely avoidable. Take 
oil-extraction. Oil is fluid. It is no 
respecter of surface property lines. It 
can be drained from one acre through 
a pump on another. In an oil field the 
acre that sprouts most pumps yields 
most oil. As a consequence, competi- 
tion to exploit a newly discovered pool 
leads to the drilling of thousands of 
unneeded wells annually. One estimate 
puts the unnecessary wells at 4,000 to 
5,000 each year and their cost at $100 
millions. The T.N.E.C.’s estimate was 
much higher—$300 millions. Neither 
estimate includes costs of operation 
and maintenance of the excess wells. 


In this competitive drive, natural gas 
is wasted. Because of either time or 
cost considerations, extractors let the 
gas “blow” rather than build reservoirs 
and pipe-lines. Two serious losses 
result: 1. loss of the billions of cubic 
feet of the gas; 2. loss of the gas 
pressure needed to lift lower-lying oil. 
with the further result that much oil is 
lost. In 1934 “blown” gas in the Texas 
Panhandle alone amounted to a billion 
cubic feet daily! By 1938 the loss had 
been reduced; but for Texas it was stil] 
137 billion cubic feet annually. In 
California matters were about the same. 
For all the United States wells as much 
gas is lost as is actually exploited. Due 
to loss of gas pressure, 500 million 
barrels of oil lie buried in the Pan- 
handle alone. 

Space limitation prevents considera- 
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tion of similar waste in coal mining. 


Soil erosion, depletion and deforesta- 
tion are familiar categories of social 
costs, and the principles are fairly well 
understood. Accordingly, we can pass 
over them to save space for comment 
on others. It may be noted, however, 
that Kapp has drawn together a sur- 
prising amount of information about 
losses under each category. 


Social Costs of Technological Change 

Here. Kapp challenges optimistic 
attitudes towards introduction of new 
machinery and new processes. Ortho- 
dox economic theory is satisfied that. 
despite temporary unemployment due 
to technological displacement, new 
demand is created by the change; that 
production to meet this new demand 
reabsorbs the displaced workers. Kapp 
believes that the worst effects of tech- 
nological displacement were not in 
evidence in the second half of the 
nineteenth and early decades of the 
twentieth centuries because of factors 
extraneous to the capitalist system itself. 
But these factors subsequently could 
not be depended upon. Technological 
change then showed itself to be a seri- 
ous problem of capitalistic enterprise. 


Analyzing what is required to have 
full absorption of displaced workers, 
Kapp argues as follows: Economies of 
technological improvement must be 
passed on to consumers through lower 
prices. But, he argues, with increased 
monopoly and monopolistic competi- 
tion, this now need not be done. This 
conclusion is very controversial and 
needs substantiation that is not 
presented. 

Kapp has a second approach to this 
problem. Workmen displaced by 
changes in methods of production are 
reabsorbed in greatest numbers at the 
time when men are needed to build the 
new machines themselves. If now tech- 
nological changes have a way of 
bunching up, you have booms in em- 
ployment followed by depression and 
unemployment. But this, too, is a 
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highly controversial piece of analysis 
and unsupported. 


One of Kapp’s conclusions in this 
matter few would question. If, he says, 
it is true that all workmen displaced 
by a labor-saving invention ultimately 
will be reabsorbed, there nevertheless 
remain the important questions as to 
how quickly and how smoothly such 
adjustments take place. There remain, 
too. the social costs of premature 
obsolescence of existing machinery and 
plant. and the loss of workers’ skills 
and their other costs in shifting from 
one type of employment (or even 
locality) to another. 


Social Cost of Unemployment 


Here we reach the most destructive 
feature of contemporary capitalistic en- 
terprise. Kapp’s analysis is as follows: 
Capitalistic production is attended by 
periodic depressions with widespread 
unemployment. During this unemploy- 
ment the laboring man and his family 
must be maintained. Just as machines 
and their maintenance are a cost 
whether the plant operates or not, so 
labor has its own overhead cost. But 
the private enterprise, which accepts 
the burden of overhead on its machines, 
disburdens itself of the overhead cost of ” 
its unemployed labor — thrusting it 
upon the worker and the community. 
This analysis appears unimpeachable, | 

The many social and psychological 
costs of depressions defy measurement ! 
in monetary terms or any meaningful — 
units. The strictly economic losses of ' 
goods not produced or wages not: 
earned are theoretically measurable in \ 
money. Practically, these losses during 
depressions are so great that they can | 
be stated only in very round estimates. . 
The National Resources Committee, for ° 
example, estimated such losses during | 
the period 1929-37 at $200 billions. 


t 
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Social Costs of Distribution 


Two important sources of waste and | 
social cost in distribution of goods, . 


says Kapp, are: 1. duplication of retail 
outlets, and 2. costly sales promotion 
programs which serve no function of 
consumer education but merely add 
customers to one seller by withdrawing 
them from another. Concerning retail- 
ing, first, he argues that half of all 
retail stores (in 1939) were below $30 
a day in sales. Now, that scale of 
operation is costly. In fact, the cost of 
operating such stores runs from 24 to 
40 per cent of their sales. Two results 
follow: 1. failures, with their attendant 
losses for owners and creditors, and 
injury to stable enterprises through cut 
prices of the bankruptcy sales; 2. cost 
to the consumer in the form of higher 
prices needed to support the small 
volume of business. 


The conclusion is inevitable that 
bigger units are more efficient and 
more desirable. Far from shrinking 
from this conclusion, Kapp argues in 
a chapter on monopoly that there are 
distinct social advantages to larger- 
scale production and fewer disadvan- 
tages to monopoly than is usually 


believed. 


This conclusion needs scrutiny. Even 
if we were to admit that bigger busi- 
nesses are more efficient, we would need 
to ask several questions: Are we ready 
to pay the price of the investigation, 
policing and litigation which would be 
required to insure an economically 
optimum size for big business units? 
Would not these optimum-sized (and 
big) units merely use their monopolis- 
tic positions for monopolistic pricing ? 
Is there no social good in the very fact 
of the larger number of small, but 
independent, owners and in the diffu- 
sion of economic power which results? 
But, even when such questions have 
been asked, there remains for the 
defenders of the existing system of 
retailing the burden of proving that its 
social returns balance its social costs. 

Kapp does not go the extreme of 
rejecting all sales promotion as non- 
economic. Rather, he asks how much 
advertising is educative and how much 


merely manipulative—that is, serving 
only to transfer demand from one 
seller to another. Manipulative adver- 
tising, provided it is not misleading or 
dishonest, may be defended as_bene- 
ficial where it permits a lowering of 
price as the advertiser gains customers. 
But this assumes that advertising makes 
for bigness. Against this hypothesis 
Kapp believes that, by and large, big- 
ness leads to advertising, as the busi- 
ness begins to find itself faced by 
unused capacity. 

Moreover, it is often—even oftener 
— the high-cost (and, consequently, 
socially less useful) producer who 
makes extensive use of advertising be- 
cause it allows him to stay in business. 
Aside from the relatively few cases 
which fall into the useful category 
mentioned, Kapp would have it that 
most competitive advertising—whatever 
its motive—only increases price to the 
consumer without adding any apprecia- 
ble benefits. This charge against adver- 
tising cannot be dismissed lightly and 
is not answered by a mere recitation 
of presumed benefits. 


Other Social Costs 


Space does not permit discussion of 
other social costs adduced: in trans- 
portation, in making scientific research 
ancillary to profit, in delayed applica- 
tion of useful technical knowledge, in 
utilization of urban land without con- 
sideration of injury to the property of 
others, and many others. The book 
does not concern itself with such social 
costs as shoddy goods, deleterious 
products, or the creation of false 
standards of living through advertis- 
ing; nor with harmful social and 
psychological effects of much eontem- 
porary mechanized production. We 
have in mind such things as disagreea- 
ble work environment, tension and 
pressure which result when men are 
subjected to machine-paced work, un- 
informed use of time-studies, proletari- 
zation, loss of social status, and other 
similar matters. 
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Observations and Conclusion 

This reviewer’s sympathy with Mr. 
Kapp’s book cannot have escaped the 
reader. But he has some important 
reservations. To begin with, Kapp 
seems so preoccupied with the failure 
of business that he ignores the conniv- 
ance of the consumer. Surely, the 
consumer must bear some blame. It is 
his (or her) demand for furs, for 
example, that leads enterprisers to 
deplete prematurely a stock of fur- 
bearing animals. Again, the consumer 
wants change and progress—the new 
service, the new product. And he does 
not insist upon the producer sparing 
his workers in the process. And again, 
style and model changes could not be 
imposed upon a people who had sane 
and resolute standards. An excess of 
retail outlets can exist only where con- 
sumers place an excessive premium on 
convenience, 


Surprising, too, is Kapp’s failure to 
mention the serious social costs that 
labor occasions. There are the various 
forms of restrictionism, featherbedding. 
waste motion, indifferent quality of 
work, slow-down, and the strikes which 
occasion more harm to the community 
than good to the strikers. This list, too. 
could be expanded. 

S 


Three Querys 


Another reservation may best be set 
forth in these three questions: 1. Does 
Kapp charge some costs to business 
which belong elsewhere? 2. Does he 
ignore the many enterprisers who are 
quite conscientious ? 3. Does he set up an 
impossible standard of performance? 


The first question has been discussed 
in several places but needs the empha- 
sis of repetition. The second question 
is prompted by a feeling that Kapp, 
despite an early disavowal, leaves the 
reader with the impression that all 
businessmen are inspired by motives 
which inevitably lead to social costs. 
Space limitations permit us to say no 
more than that such an impression does 
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not square with the facts. The third: 
question intends to ask whether Kapp: 
does not set up for business a wholly, 
ideal standard which no economic or-. 
ganization has ever been asked to: 
measure up to — and, possibly, none; 
can. And even if it were true that it is: 
business and its theoretical supporters: 
who themselves profess to achieve; 
optimum utilization of the resources: 
of society, what is gained by taking: 
them at their word and looking for an: 
impossible performance or using aj} 
standard that prejudges and precon- 
demns all private enterprise? John: 
Maurice Clark, for instance, a severe: 
critic of capitalist enterprise on this: 
very ground of social costs, has a more: 
realistic approach to standards of! 
efficiency.” 


Community Acceptance 


We should ask, too, whether the: 
community at times does not implicitly, 
subsidize some businesses to the extent! 
of accepting social costs simply because: 
the community is willing to pay that! 
price to have an article produced. As: 
it pays taxes to subsidize one industry, . 
so it pays some social costs to subsidizes 
another. 


Might not the pulp and paper indus-. 
try be an example? I am not suggesting: 
that the community is uninterested in: 
improvement. But, if the costs of com-. 
plete elimination of all stream pollution: 
made paper production at existing; 
prices an economic impossibility, ther 
community would willingly pay what-. 
ever costs were necessary to get paper.’ 
It would pay higher prices or continuet 
to accept the costs of water pollution. 
The same argument in different form: 
applies to accepting short-run social! 
costs for long-run progress, as Kapp: 
recognizes. He asserts, however, that 
practically always the short-run costs: 
exceed by far the long-run gain. Do the: 
facts sustain this sweeping conclusion? | 


8 Social Control of Business, Alternatives to 
Serfdom, Guideposts in Time of Change. 
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_ Yet, when all reservations have been 
made, social costs remain a serious 
problem. Businessmen must be brought 
to recognize that social costs are in a 
very real sense a tax upon the nation’s 
wealth. They must be brought to 
recognize the inadequacies of a system 
of accounting and of community reck- 
ening — which disregards such costs 
merely because they do not have to 
meet them. Businessmen (and the rest 
of us) must come to realize that we 
don’t escape the payment of these costs 
merely because they are hidden or 


postponed. 


But it isn’t the business community 
alone that needs education. All of us 
are the children of liberalism, and the 
kind of society which it has created 
tends to dominate our thinking. Quad- 
ragesimo Anno is itself an indictment 
of social costs. The idea of social 
value, the social conception of the end 
of the economy, the social character of 
production and of wealth—all of these 
ideas presented in Quadragesimo Anno 
— have yet to find wide acceptance 
among us. 


Society and the State 


In the eyes of the Church, there is no social institution after the 
family which enforces attention so strongly. so essentially as the State. 
It is rooted in the order of creation and is itself one of the elements 


which constitute the natural law. 


... What is the true notion of the State if not that of a moral organism 
based on the moral order of the world? It is not an almighty power 
oppressing every lawful exercise of free initiative. Its function, its 
magnificent function, is rather to favor, help, promote a real coalition, 
an active cooperation in the sense of a higher unity of members who, 
while respecting their subordination to the object of the State, provide 
in the best way possible for the good of the whole community precisely 
in so far as they preserve and develop the character which is particular 


and natural to them. 


Pius XII 


To the Congress on Administrative Service 


4.07 


SiGe THE AMERICAN Hierarchy have 
already given warning in two 
annual statements of the dangers of 
secularism, we should not be surprised 
that they devote their 1949 statement to 
a consideration of the Christian family 
and of the effects of secularism on 
family life. The increasing seculariza- 
tion of the modern family seriously 
threatens those institutions of human 
society which depends on the family, 
the church (considered in its temporal 
aspect) and the state. If the family, 
the basic unit of civil society, is being 
undermined, we should not expect that 
society to remain long incorrupt. 


Official Teaching 

The 1949 statement derives its force 
from the teaching authority of the 
American bishops. With their hands 
on the pulse of the American people, 
they re-echo the words of the Universal 
Doctor of mankind in timely warning. 

Little more than a look at divorce 
statistics — in 1945, one in three 
marriages ended in divorce —- would 
have been needed for the Bishops to 
conclude that “perhaps the most devas- 
tating effect of the disregard of super- 
natural faith in human society is to be 
found in what it has done to family 
life.” Before a world biting its nails in 
fear of atomic destruction, the Bishops, 
after a careful consideration of their 
country and of the world, do not 
hesitate to claim that the threat to the 
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family is “a present danger, more 
fearsome than the atomic bomb.” 

To remedy the incursions of secular- | 
ism, which has weakened the family, 
the Bishops reiterate their plea for 
the recognition of the family as a 
divine institution. They remind man 
that he cannot attack it without dis- 
astrous results. They stress the neces- 
sity of recognizing the family as prior 
in existence and in nature to every 
other human society. 
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Hierarchy 
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State Must Protect 

Since this is so, the state must serve 
and support the family, for no state 
can be greater than the families which 
compose it. Patriotic instruction, civics, 
political science may form the skeleton 
of good citizenship, but without virtue 
developed in the home, it remains but a 
skeleton, to be rattled by every Fourth- 
-of-July orator. 


State schools cannot substitute for 
the family. American educators who 
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maintain that the public school alone 
is “democratic” are in reality prepar- 
ing the way for the loss of democracy, 
through eventual state control of 
education. 

This danger of state control is hardly 
chimerical, if we are to judge by the 
agitation of state and national educa- 
tional associations against private 
(read: religious) schools and in behalf 
of the public school. The members of 
the Hierarchy repeat the traditional 
teaching of the Church, that the state’s 
role in education is essentially ancillary. 
The state must help parents to fulfill 
their duty of educating their children 
by providing schools and by distribut- 
ing benefits without discrimination. 


Other Services 


Such aid to education is merely a 
specific application of the state’s duty 
to aid the family. The state should 
also, when necessary, build houses and 
provide other economic and social helps 
conducive to strengthening the family 
life. 

The task is great, as may be seen 
from the fact that more than eight mil- 
lion families and individuals in the 
United States received less than a 
$1,000 income in 1948. Sixteen million 
families (or 38 million individuals) 
received less than $2,000 in cash in- 
come. Obviously, rearing a family in a 
milieu of poverty is most difficult. Poor 
environment weakens man’s resistance 
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to sin, and increases the difficulties of 
normal family life. 

Yet, even when the family is not 
ideally constituted according to Chris- 
tian norms, even when it is not 
“permanent in its establishment and 
prospects. .. . free from unwarranted 
interventions,’ economically secure. 
and religious, family-life, though 
hampered, is still “productive of in- 
calculable good. In the Providence of 
God, it is the best of existing human 
agencies for social benefit.” 


Necessary to Church 


On the supernatural plane, a more 
potent reason for the strengthening of 
Catholic family life is its role in the 
necessary growth of the Church. If it 
is true that the Church is the Mother 
of the family of saints, it is no less 
true that the Church, according to God's 
Will, grows primarily through its 
families. The Church will never be 
destroyed; so long as it endures, family 
life will, “in some measure, exist and 


fruitfully function.” But the life of the : 
Church will be fuller and more abun: - 
dant in proportion to the vigorous: 
virtue of its children. This is why the: 
Bishops exhort families to model their: 
lives on that which the Holy Family: 
lived at Nazareth. 

As Jesuits, we may help to strengthen | 
family life by following the Bishops’ ' 
suggestions and promoting the pro-- 
gram of the Catholic Family Life: 
Conference, family retreats. Cana Con- - 
ferences. study clubs, etc. Since the? 
“press, radio, motion pictures and all| 
agencies of public opinion should give: 
constant aid in emphasizing the ideals 
of worthy family life.” we could| 
introduce our parishioners and students ; 
to the Christopher movement, which | 
seeks to bring Christian ideals into) 
every corner of human activity. 


A family sodality might be a most! 
fruitful answer to the Hierarchy’s call. 
for “an intensive effort to restore the: 
virtues and practices guaranteeing ; 
family stability and peace.” 
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The Church and the Negro 


What about the mission of the Catholic Church to the Negroes of 
the United States? That matter is so much in the mind of the Holy 
Father that for this month of March 1950, he set the General Intention 
of Prayer for the whole Church in the whole world as “The Progress 
of the Church among Negroes of the United States.” 

Pius XII has not summoned missionaries of other nations to come 
to the United States to do this work. This is our own job. The very 
intention to pray for this mission among the Negroes calls for the 
complete lending of our energies in the all enfolding charity of Christ 
to bring our holy religion to our fellow-countrymen, men like ourselves, 
blessed with immortal souls and needing the grace of God. 

For anyone who sincerely wishes the blessing of God upon this 
beloved country of ours, I can think of no better way of invoking upon 
our land the smile of divine favor, than for each one of us to manifest 
a deep, abiding and active spiritual charity for our Negro people. 


Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyte. D. D. 
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Mr. Bourbon reviews the excellent 
work being done in Baltimore to reha- 
bilitate slum areas and improve living 
conditions of low-income families. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


Baltimore Is Doing It 


Frank C. Bourbon, S.J. 


Woodstock College 


T IS THREE O'CLOCK Thursday after- 
noon. The courtroom door opens, 
-and two men quietly enter. The buzz 
of conversation in the room subsides, 
as the two men take their places at the 
magistrate’s bench, and the afternoon’s 
business begins. While a policeman 
administers the oath to the defendant, 
the magistrate and his clerk quietly 
discuss the case before them. 

The magistrate is short, stocky Harry 
S. Kruger, who directs the work of 
Baltimore’s rather unusual housing 
court. The defendant, Harry Rosen- 
baum, operator of a downtown manu- 
facturing plant, has consistently neg- 
lected to provide proper containers for 
the refuse from his plant. Since this is 
the second or third time Mr. Rosen- 
‘baum has been summoned before the 
Housing Court on similar complaints, 
Magistrate Kruger fines him heavily. 
Mr. Rosenbaum pays his fine and leaves 
the courtroom, after the magistrate has 
made it quite clear as to what will 
happen if he appears before the court 
again. The whole case has taken a little 
less than ten minutes to settle. 

While the next case is in preparation, 
the magistrate calls his visitor up to 
the bench, and explains the working of 


the court. The visitor learns that the 
case just heard is somewhat typical. 
The visitor does not think that the 
heavy fine was too harsh a punishment. 
for he has occasionally walked along 
south Light Street in the neighborhood 
of some of the large manufacturing 
plants on windy days. 

In the next case the magistrate 
listens patiently to an apartment house 
owner's excuse for not repairing several 
broken stairways and porch railings. 
The defendant receives a 20-day exten- 
sion to have the work done. Before 
the court closes for the day some 15 
such cases have been heard and settled. 
On his way home from work, the 
magistrate will himself inspect one or 
two buildings on which structural 
repairs have been ordered. 


Why This Housing Court? 


From Fire and Health Department 
records it appears that 21,753 homes 
(about 10% of all dwelling units in 
the city) in the city are in need of 
major repairs. Low-income families 
live in most of them because there are 
few low-cost’ housing units available in 
the city. It was only with the advent of 
the Baltimore Housing Authority that 
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any large-scale housing units in the low 
cost group were made available to the 
public. Local contractors were not 
willing to construct such developments 
until the city and the federal govern- 
ment worked out a practical plan for 
financing them. That such a plan is in 
operation today is the result of almost 
15 years of concerted action on the 
part of several public and private 
groups. Reliable estimates indicate that. 
at the rate the work is now progressing. 
the slum areas of Baltimore will be 
completely rehabilitated in about ten 
years. 


The Baltimore Housing Court has 
done its best to enforce the minimum 
health standards for dwelling units. 
worked out by the Health Department. 
That such a code was necessary is 
more than evident when we realize that 
about 12 per cent of the city’s homes 
had outside toilets, and about 15 per 
cent had no private toilets. In some 
back yards even today rats scamper 
about the ground among playing chil- 
dren. As the investigators of the Hous- 
ing Court go about their work, they 
force homeowners to remove outdoor 
toilets (which are now outlawed), and 
where the backyards are overrun with 
rats, they force the owners to cement 
the yards. Measures like these have 
given Baltimore in the past several 
years a steadily declining disease rate 
in the slum areas. 


Reducing Crime 


Approximately one-fourth of Balti- 
more’s population resides in slum areas, 
and a high percentage of the arrests in 
the city occur in the same areas. Be- 
sides, the slum areas contain about 45 
per cent of the city’s juvenile delin- 
quents. For many years it was just 
considered a sad problem, for which 
no solution could be had. It is still a 
sad problem, but the solution is at 
hand. 


Upon orders of the city Police Com- 
missioner, each district police station 
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assigns several officers to organize a 
boys’ club, teach crafts and sponsor 
sports events in their district. Similar 
plans are under way for each of the 
Fire Department stations throughout 
the city to organize a teen-agers’ club. 
Staffed and directed by the firemen 
themselves in their spare moments. 
these clubs will cost the city nothing. 
In several areas the Housing Authority, 
has persuaded the residents of a square; 
block to sacrifice the privacy of their} 
backyards, and let the Park Board set! 
up a trafhie-free playground. 

It was not until recent years that! 
city officials suddenly realized just what! 
a sizeable proportion of the city’s ex-. 
penditures were spent on the slum areas. 
Only about 6 per cent of the city’s: 
taxes were coming from the slum areas, 
whereas about half of the city’s budget 
was poured into the slums in the form: 
of maintenance and welfare services.. 
Now. through the large-scale opera-- 
tions of the Baltimore Housing Author-- 
ity, property values in some of the» 
slum areas are increasing, and the: 
city is able to take more out of the: 
areas in the form of taxes, in return) 
for all that it puts in. 


Relieves Housing Shortage 


Baltimore is not the only city in the» 
nation with a housing shortage, butt 
for a long time it was one of the mostt 
severely affected by it. The city wanted | 
and needed the labor potential, but had | 
few decent homes to house the laborers’ ’ 
families. During World War IL many? 
skilled technicians left industrial plants s 
in the Baltimore area, and moved else: - 
where because of the lack of decentt 
housing. dL 

It was Miss Frances Morton, a social | 
worker from Johns Hopkins Hospital | 
who organized the citizens’ committee » 
which awakened the city to the prob- - 
lem. She had witnessed at first hand | 
the misery and poverty of many slum; 
dwellers. The Baltimore Sun papers : 
told the awful story of the city’s dis- - 
grace in hundreds of editorials, photo- - 
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®raphs and articles. For several years 
Jprior to this time, Dr. Huntington 
‘Williams, Baltimore City’s Health Com- 
nissioner, had been working hard to 
Wormulate a health code that could 
Berve as a basis for the clean-up. 


Citizens’ Group Formed 


Miss Morton’s committee, “The 
itizens’ Planning and Housing Asso- 
sciation,” agitated for the establishment 
of a local Housing Authority with 
Ybroad powers. Dr. Williams fought 
several long law cases, to establish the 
Health Department’s right to set up 
minimum health standards for housing. 
Steady opposition came from property 
owners who did not wish to incur the 
expense of repairing their buildings. 
iCharges of persecution were hurled at 
the Health Department because of its 
efforts. But the work went steadily on, 
and the solid groundwork of a master 
plan was laid. Worthy of special note 
is the competent work done by the 
volunteer members of the Citizens’ 
Planning and Housing Association. 


Once the city’s officials became con- 
vinced that the plan would work, offers 
of help came from almost all the city 
agencies. Insurance companies refused 
to insure properties that did not meet 
the Health Department standards. But 
leaders realized that real permanence 
in the work could be obtained only 
by setting up an office to coordinate 
and direct the efforts of all the other 
city agencies. Some sort of contro] 
was necessary to eliminate wasted effort 
and overlapping. The scheme was off- 
cially proposed to the city only when 
all concerned were sure that it would 
work. 


The outcome of the long planning 
was the Baltimore Housing Authority, 
the enforcement arm of which was the 
Baltimore Housing Court. Possibly it 
is the Housing Court that has attracted 
most attention, even though it is only a 
branch of the Authority. This is almost 
inevitable because the overall work of 


the Authority goes on behind the 
scenes, while the work of the Housing 
Court is before the public eye. The 
plan of the Housing Authority is a 
long-range one. while the Housing 
Court is looked upon as only a tem- 
porary measure. 


Order Repairs 


The investigation work of the Hous- 
ing Court is done by the Police De- 
partment’s Sanitation squad. The 20 
specially-picked policemen in the 
squad, working under a police inspec- 
tor, check all the buildings in slum 
areas, block by block. They have 
authority to enter and inspect all prop- 
erties in the city and to order repairs 
made on any structure that falls short 
of safety and health requirements. 
Owners of the properties are given 
20 days in which to make the needed 
repairs; if they neglect to do so within 
that time, they are hailed before magis- 
trate Kruger to explain their neglect. 
If the delay is excusable, they will be 
given another 20 days in which to 
make the improvements. If, at the end 
of that period, they can give no good 
explanation for the delay, the magis- 
trate usually fines them and orders the 
work done. 


How successful has the work of the 
court been? Let’s look at the record. 
In the first three years of its existence, 
the Housing Court handled over 4,000 
cases itself, and well over 90,000 cases 
were handled out of court, through the 
cooperation of homeowners and en- 
forcement officials. About 32 square 
blocks of the city have been rehabili- 
tated, and 26 more are in the process 
of being cleaned up. 


Within the properties in any city 
block that has been overhauled, the 
repairs will include the removal of 
outdoor hoppers and installation of 
plumbing, roofs and plastering mended. 
back and front yards cleaned and 
graded, wooden fences eliminated, 
stairways and porches braced or re- 
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placed, fire escapes erected, window- 
frames replaced and trash and garbage 
containers provided. It is often difficult 
to recognize a city block after it has 
been cleaned up. 

The work of the Housing Court is 
Baltimore’s short-range plan for curing 
its slum problem. Baltimore’s long- 
range plan is implemented by the 
Baltimore Redevelopment Commission. 
a city agency which buys large blocks 
of slum property, razes the buildings, 
and sells the sites to private con- 
tractors for building large, low-cost 
housing units. 


Clearing Slums 


The city voted the issuance of 
$5,000,000 in city bonds to defray the 
expenses of the project, and the federal 
government, under the Housing Act of 
1949 made available an additional 
$10,000,000. It is the task of the 
Housing Authority to build homes for 
the families displaced by these projects. 
In addition, the Housing Authority 
must share with the Redevelopment 
Commission the task of slum clear- 
ance. The total law enforcement pro- 
gram is in the hands of the Office of 
Housing and Law Enforcement of the 
Health Department, and this agency 
works through the strong arm of the 
Housing Court. 


This whole plan, known as “The 
Baltimore Plan,” requires the close 
cooperation of the three city agencies 
mentioned above. The areas affected 
by the short-range law-enforcement 
program may some day have to be 
razed, but an effective, temporary relief 
is provided now. Meanwhile the long- 
range plan is being carried out. 


Other Cities Copy 


Baltimore’s two-pronged offensive 
against its slums is being copied by 
several other large cities throughout 
the nation, who believe that if it will 
work for Baltimore, it will work for 
them also. The situation in Baltimore 
is radically the same as in other large 
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cities. Perhaps some day soon the 
nation’s capitol will take a few lessons 
from Baltimore’s successes and _ star 
cleaning its slums. Baltimore has founa 
that the work is not as costly as was 
first anticipated, and other cities, ii 
they do not delay too long, will fine 
the same. 

The housing problems and shortages 
in the various large cities of the nation 
will never be solved if the individuas 
cities wait for the federal governmen’ 
to foot the whole bill, nor is it fair tha 
the federal government should do so: 
But it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the federal government will 
encourage financially an undertaking, 
of this kind by individual municii 
palities. Baltimore’s problem is a ree 
flection of the national problem, and 
Baltimore’s solution could well be 
studied by the nation. 


With the attention of the natiom 
turning steadily toward defense, ques+ 
tions are constantly being asked as tox 
what will become of the Baltimores 
project. The officials themselves are not 
much disturbed, believing as they do 
that the necessary machinery for the 
work is so well organized that it could 
be temporarily discontinued and thens 
taken up at a later date. A temporary; 
shortage of building materials will not 
defeat the work, but it will only forces 
the city to put more emphasis on thes 
short-range cleanup program of thes 
Housing Court and resume later thee 
building projects. It is a carefully; 
thought out plan that will sustain many | 
minor setbacks. 


They will depend, as they have in 
the past, on the Citizens’ Planning | 
Housing Association to carry on i 
work of keeping the people of the city, 
in touch with, and interested in the: 
work. In the past few years the vast! 
majority of the people have acquired a: 
sense of pride and accomplishment in) 
this line, and this pride will not be. 
easily forgotten. Through the efforts of 
so many interested citizens, life has. 
been made a little more pleasant and 
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bearable for their economically under- behind it, because they had been con- 
rivileged fellow citizens. vinced that it was for the permanent 
; ‘ good of the entire city. The formulators 
Baltimore’s “miracle” was not ac- of the Baltimore Plan hope that other 
omplished overnight. The extent to large cities will profit from their mis- 
which it became a reality amazed even takes and their successes. In serving 
the proponents of the project itself. their city so well, they have indirectly 
After almost ten years of apparent fail- set an example for others throughout 
ure, they realized that the people were — the country. ‘ 


Thoughts on Social Conflict 


There are two aspects to social problems which are often overlooked. 

The first is that in most controversies both parties have legitimate 
interests which they are trying to safeguard. It is rare that social 
conflict arises from injustices so clear that right is completely on one 
side or the other. Most problems involve intricate relationships and 
delicate balancing of rights. Justice itself compels us to make this 
distinction, but social charity makes it easier to practice this type of 
social justice. 


Moreover. a second and interrelated point must be considered in 
matters of social reform: the fact that change is normally a slow process 
of adaptation of the old to the new. A situation which may seem ideal 
from the viewpoint of abstract theory may be quite impractical in terms 
of prudent policy. In our complex society, a change in one sphere may 
involve thousands of changes in related spheres. Hence conservatism 
is a natural human trait and should not necessarily be denounced as 

‘reactionary. Here again social charity, by inducing understanding of 
motives, permits pressure for needed change without causing revolu- 
tionary disruption. 

Rev. Joun F. Cronm, S.S. 
Catholic Social Principles 
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THE CHURCH 
“Upon a Rock I Shall Build My 


Church.” 


The Church Must Live On 

In our sermons we have considered 
the human being first as an individual. 
then as a social being in all his social 
relationships, Man and the Family, 
Man and the Community, Man and the 
Work of Man; Man and the State. 


In all these sermons, two ideas have 


predominated: 
1. That man is not just an individual 
that he is part of the family of 
mankind 
that his actions, whether he so wishes 
it or not, affect others—his good 
actions work to the good of others 
—his evil actions work to the evil 
of others; and he in his turn is 
affected by the good and evil of 
others 
that he must be interested in the 
welfare of others, must cooperate 
for the common good 


that he must find his human perfec- 
tion not in isolation, but as a 
member of a family, as part of a 
vocational group, as citizen of a 
State. 
2. That religion enters into every phase 
and field of human life 
that religion and the principles of 
religion guide man’s individual 
life, his family life, his business. 
his profession, his community, his 
politics, his education, his charity 
that even the state is not exempt 
from the laws of God and _ the 
principles of religion 
“For the world is God’s and the 
fullness thereof... .” 
Hence the obvious ridiculousness of 
two of the present century’s pet 
saying: 
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“Religion is a private affair.” 

“It does not matter what a man 
believes as long as he lives 2 
decent life.” 

1. It is because we have almost come tox 
believe the first that we have allowed: 
“that strange cleavage of conscience” 
that Pius XI mentioned, whereby a: 
man could lead a good moral lifes 
individually and within his family; 
—and yet in business and _ polities: 
fail to apply the laws of God. 

We have tried to maintain that “busi-- 
ness is business” and “religion and] 
business do not mix” and even Cath-- 
olics have resented the Holy Father’s: 
insistence that religion must supply the: 
basis of business and economics. 

We have tolerated, even encouraged, 
graft and greed and “cleverness” in} 
politics, and frequently many of our: 
most promising young men have feared | 
to enter politics because it seemed | 
politics could not be straight. 


We have tried to build an educational 
system without the very basis and the. 
very perfection of all education: the. 
knowledge of God. 


Gradually we have seen the worship 
of country replace the worship of God, 
so that today the whole world is at war 
against the theory of the “God-State.” 


If the world is to be saved, if we are 
to have lasting peace, then we must re- 
verse the slogan that “religion is a 
private affair.’ We must become 
crusaders to make religion a vital thing 
in every sphere of human endeavor. 
Unless Christ be the basis of peace and 
reconstruction there can be no Christian 
peace. 


2.“It does not matter what a man 
believes... 


I must know that a man believes that 
2 and 2 makes four before I am 
willing to do business with him... 

A girl would be a fool to marry a 

an before knowing whether or not he 

lieves in the sanctity of marriage... 

The oath of allegiance taken by our 

illions of soldiers is a meaningless 

ing unless the men taking the oath 
elieve in its binding force... 


ather as a man thinks, so is he... 

Principles, after all, are important. 

Today, we are again threatened with 
war for the things men _ believe 
in. 


Where does the Church come into all 
this? 

Because religion is definitely not a 
private affair, 

Because there. must be stability and 
uniformity and permanence in 
basic human beliefs, 

Because religious individualism is no 
more possible than political indi- 
vidualism, 

Because religious anarchy is just as 
unthinkable as civic anarchy, 

Because men eat together and recreate 
together and work together and 
march to battle together, they 
must also worship God together 
and pray together, 

there must be a Church, an organized, 
formal Church of which every man 
has an obligation to be a part, just 
as he has the obligation to be part 
of some community or State. 


It is of man’s very nature to offer 
social worship to God. 


It is of man’s very nature to seek the 
fellowship of fellow men in prayer. 


It is of man’s very nature to seek and 
follow authority in religious as in 
civil matters. 

But most important of all, 


It is God’s will 
that there be a Church 
that there be one Church 
that all men be part of that 
Church. For Catholics the prob- 
lem is simple. 
Christ is God 
Christ founded a Church 
Christ gave to His Church 
authority, indestructibility, 
infallibility. 
When the Church commands, I obey 
—for I must take Christ whole and 
entire or not at all. 


When the Church is in danger, I still 
have confidence for I know that Christ’s 
life will endure for all time. 


When the Church decreases, I pray 
and I work as I pray, “Thy Kingdom 
come,” for it is the Will of Christ that 
His Church be the Church of all men. 
that there may be but one fold and one 
shepherd. 


Today 


Only in the Church is there hope for 
the world. 
Therefore: 
pride 
loyalty 
apostolic zeal. 
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Religion and Democracy 


Proposition—We are all tremendously 
interested in preserving. fostering. 
being (use any term you wish) a 
Christian Democracy. 

The word itself has been terribly 
abused, of course. It's been used 
as part of war propaganda. Com- 
munists have used it as a synonym 
for Communism and have dubbed 
all non-Communists as undemo- 
cratic Fascists. 


Technically, too, it is not an exact 
description of our form of goy- 
ernment. 


But the word is a cherished word 
among us. To us it represents a 
spirit of government— 

a government that respects the 
dignity and rights of the very 
least of its citizens 

a government that sees the source 
of its power immediately in the 
consent of the people, ultimately 
in God 

a government that recognizes its 
obligation to promote the wel- 
fare of the people as a whole. 

It is true that Democracy as we have 
known it has not been perfect. 

There has been and is graft in 
polities. 

There has been and is government by 
pressure, government by privilege. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press and even the right of the 
ballot have at times meant very 
little to people without property. 
without job security, without eco- 
nomic independence. 


Too many people who use the term 
Democracy have failed to see that 
you cannot build a Democracy 
without God, without religion. — 
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They have not seen, that the equality 
of human beings is a meaningless 
term unless it means equality as 


children of God. 


They have not seen that dignity ob 
human nature is meaningless un 
less it means the dignity of being 
brothers of Christ. 


They have tried to build Democracy 
without God as a foundation. 


But 

from the very beginning the bases 

of our democracy were religious: 

and in spite of all disruptive 

efforts. our Democracy has _ re- 

mained essentially Christian in its 
principles and its workings. 

Today. in spite of its weaknesses iti 
is a bulwark against the idea of 
a supreme totalitarian State that 
has been sweeping the world. 

It is up to us to love our democracy, 
to guard it, to restore its founda 
tions. to preserve it, to make iti 
work, to perfect it. 


How? . 


1. Christian Democracy will stand or! 
fall with the rise or fall of the 
Christian sense of responsibility; 
of its citizens. That means 
responsibility to God and to thes 

law of God as a basis ; 
responsibility to his own dignity, 
as son of God and brother of! 
Christ 
responsibility to his social obliga-. 
tions, to all other men as: 
brothers in Christ 


responsibility to his country and! 


his duties as citizen of the: 
country. 


Actually, the sense of individual 


responsibility is weakening in our 
country as throughout the world. 
We are only too willing to let 
government and big agencies do 
for us things that we should do 


 oursel ves— 

xamples of lack of sense of responsi- 
bility: 

Parents leave all education to schools. 
We turn our charity completely over 


to big agencies. 


The extreme commercialization of 


all recreation. 


.A Christian Democracy is no 


stronger than the family life on 

which it is built. 

We cannot build a Democracy on 
broken homes. 


We cannot build a Democracy on 
an ideal of marriage that in- 
cludes divorce, birth control, 
small families, state nurseries. 
replacing mother training of 
children, a contempt for the 
Christian concept of purity. 


Make a reference to the sermons 
on the family, stressing the need 
there is today of rebuilding the 
Christian home, if we hope at 
all to save our country. History 
proves that when family life 
goes on the rocks, the nation is 
on the way out. We may be 
nearer the way out than we 
think unless we get working on 
the family. 


3. Political and cultural Democracy 


cannot long survive without eco- 


nomic Democracy, Cite Italy, Ger- 

many and Russia. 

Dictatorship rose on discontent, 
poverty. unemployment; 

the people gladly surrendered 
their liberty in return for a 
promise of jobs and security. 


People today are thinking in terms 


of a world that will include: 
Jobs for all 

Education for all 

Decent homes for all 
Medical care for all. 


They are grand ideals but if they 


are to be achieved in a lasting 
way. they must be achieved, not 
through complete governmental 
control. but through a cooperation 
of labor and industry and farm, 
all working towards the common 
cood. 


No one of us may do anything big 


in this regard, but we all have the 

obligation. 

of studying and knowing Christian 
social principles : 

of studying the Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI 

of applying those principles in our 
own small way in business, in 
industry, in the labor unions 

of interesting others in the Chris- 
tian social solution. 


Religion and Democracy finally 


means 
Christ in the individual 
Christ in the family 

Christ in labor and industry 
Christ in politics 

Christ in international affairs. 
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{ TRENDS } 


Dr. Bunche Honored 


The recent announcement that the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1950 had been awarded to 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Director of the United 
Nations Trusteeship Division, is a great 
honor to himself and to the United States. 

Dr. Bunche received the award in recog- 
nition of his distinguished work in bringing 
about an armistice between Israel and the 
Arab states between February and April, 
1949, after the tragic assassination of the 
original U. N. mediator, Count Folke Berna- 
dotte of Sweden (see ‘Trends’ December, 
1948, pp. 469-70 and May, 1949, pp. 
2312323) 

Not only is Dr. Bunche the first Negro 
ever to receive the award, but he has the 
distinction of being selected in the golden 
jubilee year of the Nobel Peace Prize. He 
was selected for the honor over 28 other 
candidates, among whom were President 
Truman, Gen. George C. Marshall and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


From 1944 to 1947 Dr. Bunche was 
active with the U. S. Department of State 
as a political analyst. In the latter year 
he was granted a leave of absence to serve 
with the United Nations secretariate staff 
and was soon appointed to act as an aide 
to Count Bernadotte when the latter was 
sent to Israel. 


Following his successful completion of 
the U. N. assignment in Israel, Dr. Bunche 
was offered a position as assistant Secretary 
of state by President Truman. He declined, 
however, in order to avoid the segregated 
life in Washington and was appointed to 
the U. N. position which he holds at 
present. 


Socialized Legal Aid 

England took another Step toward total 
nationalization on October 2 when it began 
paying the legal fees of families earning 
less than $40 a week. The “socialized law” 
program will take care of almost all types 
of costs involved in securing the aid of 
lawyers. 

The new law will be administered by 
panels of lawyers throughout the country. 
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A person seeking legal aid will presen 
himself before the panel which has thl 
responsibility of determining both whethe: 
the applicant is within the income rang; 
permitting use of socialized services ane 
whether there is reasonable likelihood o 
a successful action. If the answer is yey 
in both instances, the supplicant will bt 
referred to one of the British lawyers whe 
has agreed to participate in the plan. It i 
not known how many of the 18,000 atton 
neys in the country have signed up. 

The fees will ordinarily be about 15 pe: 
cent less than those charged in privat 
practice. 
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British Divorces to Rise 


It is expected that the British divorce 
rate, which has already increased more 
than 500 per cent since the war, will ris« 
even more sharply when the new socializec 
law bill (see above) goes into effect on 
October 2. 


Since it will be possible for many marriec 
couples who could never afford legal coun: 
sel to secure lawyers now, it is expectec 
that there will be a stampede for the 
divorce courts. Legal assistance paid for by 
the state will be available to all whose in? 
comes are less than $40 weekly. 


“Human Relations or 
Union Relations” 


One of the developing threats to im 
provement of relations in modern Americar. 
business is the question of a union's place 
in the new industrial society. 

There can be no question that the atti-i 
tude of many employers toward their 
workers has improved greatly in, let us 
say, the past 15 years. There is a wide 
spread awareness of human dignity, of 
responsibilities toward workers which man- 
agement had formerly ignored. In general, 
businessmen are not only more aware of 
the importance of “human relations,” but 
more willing to seek means of dealing) 
humanely with employees. 


It cannot be denied, on the other hand,! 
that this development has been accom-. 


panied in many instances by a tendency to 

ignore the union and collective bargaining 

techniques, the freely-chosen and federally- 

certified representatives of workers, in favor 
Jof workers themselves. 


It can even be said that in some cases 
the primary purpose of improved attitudes 
toward workers was to draw their loyalty 
away from the union which represented 


them. 


This, at least, is the contention of more 
than one union spokesman: Lewis Corey 
in the Spring, 1950, issue of Labor and 
Nation; Solomon Barkin in the September, 
1950, issue of the Harvard Business Re- 
view. In fact Barkin states that the “logics” 
of management and of unions are so diverse 
that such conflict is inevitable. 

The problem is most acute in the mass- 
production industries and in companies only 
recently organized by unions. Mr. Barkin’s 
Textile Workers’ Union is one that has 
encountered the difficulty often. For that 
reason there is comparatively little difficulty 
in such industries as printing, needle-work 
and building. 

What the solution will be, it is not our 
present purpose to suggest. In all likelihood 
it will be neither simple nor single. But the 
problem is one that must interest all ele- 

ments of industry: management, workers, 
union leaders, and social philosophers, as 
well. 
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Consumers’ Cooperatives, 1949 

During 1949 retail cooperatives in the 
United States had increased by 290 to a 
total of 5,100. Despite a decline in business, 
these retail distributive associations did a 
total of $1.215 billion business during the 
year. The decline in business was attributed 
in part to reduced prices of foods which 
lowered the dollar volume while the stores 
handled a greater tonnage of business. 
Petroleum associations declined both in 
dollar and in quantity measurements of 
volume. 

Membership in cooperative stores aver- 
aged 819 persons; the average volume of 
business done was $413,471. Net earnings 
averaged 3.9 per cent on the volume of 
business done; losses, where they occurred, 
averaged 2.3 per cent. 

At the same time there were 10,085 credit 
unions in the United States (with Alaska 
and Puerto Rico), with a total membership 


of 4,066,977. These credit unions did a 
volume of $778,844,521 business during 
1949, This business was spread over a total 
of more than three million individual loans. 
The total share capital of all credit unions 
amounted to slightly less than the volume 
of business and was $700,335,785. ‘Total 
assets amounted to almost $828 million. 

The number of credit unions now in 
existence represents the largest number in 
the history of the country, except for the 
three years, 1941-43. 


e 
Effect of New Minimum Wage 


The effect of increasing the legal mini- 
mum wage was shown dramatically in a 
recent survey of wages in southern saw- 
mills. In the fall of 1949, 69.2 per cent of 
all workers had an average hourly wage 
rate of less than 75c. At the same time 
11.0 per cent received an average of 75 to 
79.9c; 11.4 per cent received 80 to 89c and 
8.4 per cent had wages of $1 or more. 

In March, 1950, only 8.2 per cent were 
receiving less than 75c; 66.3 per cent 
received 75 to 79.9c; 16.0 averaged 80 to 
89.9c, and 9.5 per cent received more 
than $1. 

In the fall of 1949 the largest single 
wage group (20 per cent) was in the 60.0 
to 64.9 cent-an-hour bracket. For these 
workers the minimum wage increase meant 
a raise in wages of ten to 15 cents. Another 
23.1 per cent were in the 50.0 to 59.9 
bracket. These received increases ranging 
from 15 to 25 cents. 

The average of all hourly wage rates of 
employees in these mills rose from an esti- 
mated average of 69c in the fall of 1939 to 
an estimated average of 80c in March, 
1950. This is an average rise of llc. 


Life- and Work-Expectancy 


According to a study recently released 
by the Department of Labor, the number of 
work years the average young man may 
expect has increased by only two and one- 
half years since 1900, although his life 
expectancy has increased by five years. 
During the same period the length of his 
retirement-expectancy, that is, the number 
of years he will spend in retirement, has 
increased from 2.8 to 5.7 years. 

Working life has not increased propor- 
tionately with increased years of life. Of 
this phenomenon the study says: 
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“In considerable part, the actual ages at 
which men withdraw from the labor force 
in our modern industrial society, are deter- 
mined by a variety of social and economic 
factors, in addition to the physiological 
pattern of aging. The age span of the 
sixties, and particularly age 65, has come 
to be accepted as the conventional retire- 
ment age for men in many fields of 
employment." 


“Provisions of public and private pension 
and old-age assistance programs have re- 
inforced this practice. For example, State 
old-age assistance laws, which antedated 
the Federal social security program in 
many states, generally established age 65 
for assistance grants to the needy aged. 
This age was subsequently adopted under 
two major Federal old-age security systems, 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance pro- 
gram, and the Railroad Retirement Act.” 


“An overwhelming majority of pension 
plans in private industry likewise establish 
age 65 as the initial age for eligibility for 
a full annuity, exclusive of disability. A 
Social Security Administration survey of 
376 group annuity plans showed that 363 
of them set aae 65 as the ‘normal retirement 
age’ for men,” 


“Prevailing employer attitudes and poli- 
cies toward employment of aging workers 
are probably even more significant in deter- 
mining the ages at which workers retire.” 


In view of the fact that pensions will 
ultimately become a serious burden upon 
the entire economy (see Peter F, Drucker, 
“The Mirage of Pensions,’ Harper's, 200 
[February, 1950] 31-38), the seeming as- 
surance that workers are able to work past 
age 65 in many instances is encouraging 
news. One of Drucker's recommendations 
to meet the tremendous financial burden of 
pensions was the continued employment of 
those willing and able to work past the 
retirement age. 
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Industry Cooperation for Safety 


One form of labor-management coopera- 
tion that continues to make good progress 
is joint action for safety. The President's 
Conference on Industrial Safety, composed 
of leaders of American business, labor, in- 
surance, educational and _ private safety 
organizations, has appointed a continuing 
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: 


committee to work for safety cooperation: 


The Committee recommends a joint safety) 
committee within each plant which will] 
promote full cooperation between employer: 
and employees in seeking safety. While 
safety is primarily the moral and legak 
responsibility of the employer, he must 
have the sincere and continuing cooperationr 
of all involved. This means not only thes 
workers, but the union as well. 


Such forms of joint activity can help tex 
work toward the full-scale cooperation suchl 
as the encyclicals envisage. 


Working Women 


During the year June, 1949, to June, 
1950, according to the Bureau of the Cen-+ 
sus, nearly 900,000 women were added tox 
the civilian labor force. Of these womenr 
about 75 per cent were women 45 years: 
old and over. This increase brings the: 


total of women in the labor force to welll 
over 19,000,000. 


Reporter Takes a Holiday 


Holiday (October issue) got remarkable: 
perspective in the camera shots which! 
accompanied its St. Louis story. The my-: 
opia of its reporting is in sharp contrast.: 

“The town has a long way to go in the: 
matter of race relations... but... it knows: 
that the problem exists. A number of 
official and unofficial groups headed by; 
such distinguished citizens as Chancellor: 
Compton of Washington University, Bish 
op William Scarlett of the Episcopal 
Church, and Edwin B. Meissner, president: 
of the St. Louis Car Company, are trying) 
to meet it head on. Moreover, little by, 
little, definite progress is being made. | 
recent years, for example, a St. Louis: 
department store has opened its basement: 
cafeteria to Negroes, the city parochial 
schools have dropped their exclusion policy, 
and a certain number of Negro students 
have been admitted to the graduate schools 
of Washington University.” 


In this short paragraph one of the city’s 
two universities is mentioned twice. Bishop 
Ritter’s courageous action which received 
national acclaim gets negative approval— 
the exclusion policy was dropped. 

But it was St. Louis University which 


should have been included in the most cur- 
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sory report on the city’s race relations. The 
lecision of this university six years ago to 
dmit Negroes to all its departments has 
een regarded by informed students of race 
relations as the most. important action by a 
rivate agency in the whole history of the 
ity’s race relations. The presence of Ne- 
roes at St. Louis immediately became and 
‘emains a most important argument and 
ressure for their admission to other educa- 
ional institutions in the city and state. 
Whatever partial action has been taken 
by other universities in the state was sub- 
sequent to the pioneering of St. Louis 
University. The harmony which exists be- 
tween Negro and white students there has 
destroyed the standard argument of those 
who would exclude them elsewhere. 


But the university's policy is not confined 
to Negro students. In an unspectacular way 
it has been admitting Negroes to teaching 
posts. Nor is the university's influence 
confined to educational circles. When one 
of its departments arranges for a banquet 
at one of the city’s better hotels, (which 
still follow exclusion policies) assurance is 
asked and received that Negro students 
and their guests will be treated with simple 
courtesy. It would have been pointless, for 
example, for the University’s Law School, 
two years ago, to have held its law dinner 
without the presence of one of the class 
presidents, an editor of the law review and 
a ranking student. Theodore McMillian, a 
Negro, was all of these. 


~ No one can deny the solid civic worth of 
Chancellor Compton, Bishop Scarlett, or 
Edwin Meissner—and certainly this writer 
would not want to. But if a triumvirate is 
to be nominated for recognition of distin- 
guished service in St. Louis race relations, 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter and the Rev- 
erend Patrick J. Holloran, S.J., past presi- 
dent of St. Louis University, cannot be 
omitted. 


German Catholic Day 


The central theme of the 74th Katholik- 
entag, held this year at Passau in Bavaria 
early in September, was, ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.” 


After the first two post-war days, both 
of which were devoted to social problems, 
the Passau day was concentrated on seek- 
ing the reasons why Catholic social action 


had not been more fruitful. The emphasis 
of almost all speakers was upon the neces- 
sity of seeking God's will first. 


In his address to the Catholics gathered 


for the meetings, Pius XII called upon 


German Catholics to unite with their breth- 
ren throughout the world in the struggle 
against materialism. 

) 


German Catholics on Co-Management 


As a preparation for the recent Catholic 
Day held at Passau in Bavaria, German 
Catholic leaders met at Altotting. Among 
the questions discussed was the problem of 
co-management in industry, the subject of 
a highly controversial resolution at the 
Bochum Catholic Day last year. Those in 
attendance heard an address on the sub- 
ject, delivered by Rev. ne B. Hirschmann, 
S.J., professor of moral theology.at Biiren, 
Lower German province. Reports indicate 
that an authoritative statement on the ques- 
tion may soon be issued. 

Almost at the same time the Bonn 
cabinet has reached agreement on draft 
legislation for the entire West German 
Republic on the question of co-manage- 
ment. At the present time such legislation 
exists in three of the states; there is, as yet, 
no Federal legislation on this matter in 
Germany. 

An article to be published in the January, 
1951, issue of SOCIAL ORDER will discuss the 
German situation at length. 
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Pakistan Catholic to U.N. 


One of the Pakistan representatives at 
the fifth session of the U. N. General 
Assembly is Mr. Charles M. Lobo, president 
of the Catholic Association of Sind ‘and 
Baluchistan. Mr. Lobo is the first non- 
Moslem designated by Pakistan for such a 
position. 

The Catholic diplomat is a former chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Sind and a 
prominent political figure. His only son is 
a Jesuit. 

c-) 


British A. C. T. U. Formed 


On October 1 of this year the various 
local groups of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists in England united into a 
national federation. The groups had for- 
merly been united by a liaison committee. 
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{BOOKS} 


NO POSTPONEMENT. — By John La- 
Farge, S.J. Longmans, New York, 1950, 
246 pp. $3.00. 


Father John LaFarge sets down his ‘‘per- 
sonal experience in one limited and clear- 
cut field’ to remind the American people 
to keep their traditional spiritual ideals in 
their new international relations. The 
United States is not a purely materialist 
country: he would have us demonstrate 
this by taking up the moral leadership of 
the world. 


To show that America still trusts in God 
and will work for world justice and world 
power, the author cites two memorable 
addresses of President Truman (Armistice, 
1949, and the last inaugural, with its 
Point Four). Yet our leadership abroad 
will necessarily be weak so long as Ameri- 
can minorities do not enjoy domestic free- 
dom. Justice for Negro Americans proves 
a searching test for American democracy, 
in the thought of many nations and in the 
consciences of many Americans. 


If our leadership needs a reemphasis on 
absolutes to vindicate itself before the 
world, American Catholics too must exam- 
ine their own position by listening to 
the statements of Popes and Bishops and 
by acknowledging the numerous demands 
for a unity that should join together all 
Catholics everywhere. Father LaFarge 
points out that separate (“but equal’’) 
church buildings and seating arrangement 
are a stubborn contradiction to the spirit, 
language and ceremonies of the Mass. He 
calls for an end to timid half-measures 
in the spiritual sphere, and a tremendous 
outward manifestation of Catholic unity 
and fellowship, visible in every single 
parish, every school, every organization. 

Each layman, each priest, each bishop 
must understand and experience Catholicity 
as an irresistible motivation, not as a 
“tolerance” and we must make it unmis- 
takably plain that integral Catholic prac- 
tice springs from our Catholic belief. Only 
thus can our individual lives be harmonized 
with our social, corporate worship. 


Father LaFarge then relates the story 
of Manhattanville College's courageous 
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change of attitude and its effect on Ameri- 
can Catholic college policy. Here some: 
mention could well have been made of 
Father Richard Roche's findings on college 
policy. This reviewer regrets also that 
not even a footnote appears on the valu- 
able compilation, “Pius XII and Human 
Relations,’ and various other works of the: 
Race Relations Conference at St. Mary's: 
College, which Father LaFarge once ad-: 
dressed as ‘the most active and effective: 
of the smaller groups in this country.” 

To this reviewer some of the observa-, 
tions and conclusions reveal a vigor ands 
forthrightness not often expressed in Father: 
LaFarge’s writings. “Only a _ complete: 
misunderstanding of the Church's missiont 
in the world, and the part that every Cath-. 
olic is called to play in that mission, could: 
countenance such practices [discriminationr 
and segregation devices].'’ This misunder-. 
standing is “widespread and often tena-- 
ciously rooted.” Christian solidarity and: 
unity need to be better understood and: 
fostered. There simply must be appropriate: 
legislation. “A still greater menace [than: 
Communism] is our own apathy and ir- 
responsibility.” 

There is indeed in the present relation-- 
ship of races in this country, particularly, 
among the majority of Catholics, priest' 
and lay, the same “profound ignorance: 
and gross confusion in matters of doctrine; 
and morality, even in the purely natural! 
order, and therefore more so in that off 
faith’ that Pius XII condemned among the: 
indifferent and apathetic, people who call! 
themselves practicing Catholics, yet oppose: 
any interference with the ‘white slave: 
traffic."” (Pius XII, To the Catholic Girl, . 
October 9, 1948.) To find Father LaFarge: 
so boldly pointing to this root of world-- 
wide scandal is particularly encouraging } 
and stimulating. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 
Grand Coteau, La. 
° 


FEDERAL TAX REFORM.—By Henry 
C. Simons. The University of Chicago | 
Press, Chicago, 1950, x, 161 pp. $3.50. 
The reform, which is mentioned in the - 

title of the book, consists mainly in this: | 


personal income taxation has to become 
the main ingredient of federal taxation. 
The author is considered one of the fore- 
most economists of this century and one 
of the most penetrating and profound 
critics of the federal tax policy of our 
times. 


This book was unfinished because of 
the untimely death of the author in 1946, 
but has the value of summarizing in vivid 
Style his criticisms and his proposals on 
the federal tax system strewn through his 
other works. In the first part of the book 
the author gives, more or less, the most 
widely cited arguments in favor of per- 
sonal income taxation, but these arguments 
receive new vigor from this great econ- 
omist. 


Personal taxation is undoubtedly the 
form of taxation which best suits social 
justice. The most important objection 
brought against it, however, maintains that 
personal taxation is too much open to eva- 
sions and requires a most intricate and ex- 
pensive machinery. Simons in the second 
part of his book tries to prove that in its 
realization personal income taxation can 
overcome such a difficulty. To this re- 
viewer the author is not as convincing 
in the second part. 


The book does not present serious tech- 
nical difficulties and may be read with a 
good amount of profit particularly, by 
those who have at heart the problems of 
social justice. This is true because, even 
‘though the author analyzes the principles 
and political aspects of modern taxation 
primarily, his investigations do not allow 
the reader to remain indifferent to the 
enormous social and ethical implications of 
the fact that people who have less are 
taxed much more, in proportion to their 
income, than the wealthy. 

RapHAEL Pirro, S.J. 
Weston College 


MOVEMENTS FOR ECONOMIC RE- 
FORM.~—By Philip Taft. Rinehart, New 
York, 1950, xvi, 614 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Taft has written this book as 
a text for a one-semester course in the 
theories and programs of economic reform. 
He has certainly achieved his purpose, for 
this work is well conceived, well written, 
and should be manageable by the average 
student of the subject. 


One's first inclination is to compare this 
book with Laidler’s Social-Economic Move- 
ments. Laidler’s is at least a third larger. 
Laidler prefers to take particular works of 
various socialists and condense them almost 
point by point; Taft analyzes their doc- 
trines in a systematic form. In treating the 
socialist movements since the 1890's Laidler 
is more the narrator; Taft the analyst. 
The latest edition of Laidler is 1944; Taft, 
from the vantage point of 1950, has the 
perspective of post-war developments. Laid- 
ler is obviously the socialist writing about 
socialism; Taft is the labor economist. 


The impression given by Laidler’s work 
is that of a compilation of facts and inter- 
pretations culled from the primary works 
of socialist thinkers and the older historical 
accounts of socialism; and its analyses fre- 
quently impress the professional social 
scientist as being a little superficial. 
Whereas many will disagree with many 
of Taft's interpretations, one must always 
admit that they are reasonable and mani- 
fest deep analytic power. Although there 
is no obvious “theme” throughout the 
work, Taft carefully distinguishes from 
their contraries theories which are basically 
non-state, movements which are essentially 
non-revolutionary and means which are 
non-dictatorial and “democratic. ‘Thus 
the book is readily adaptable by a teacher 
who would wish to emphasize the “turning 
points” in the history of economic reform 
movements. 


Taft begins his analysis of the theories 
with Plato, and includes all the earlier 
theorists who are usually covered in such 
courses. The exposition of Marxian eco- 
nomic doctrine is thorough, concise and 
capable. The Marxian currents in reform 
thought are distinguished and developed. 
And over two-thirds of the book deals 
with various reform movements, chiefly of 
a socialist character, in all the various 
countries down to the present day. Christian 
social movements, including the Catholic, 
receive adequate treatment. Some may 
think that Taft's treatment of Seipel and 
Dolfuss is a little harsh, but he is cer- 
tainly fair. 

It would be well for Catholic schools to 
examine their curricula in the social sci- 
ences and consider the advisability of add- 
ing courses covering the history of social- 
ism and social reform movements. Such 
a course is needed to give the necessary 
orientation for the troubled world of con~ 
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flict and change in which we find our- 
selves. In drawing up plans for such a 
course or series of courses, due considera- 
tion should be given for the use of this 
latest work of Philip Taft. 
RicHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
University of San Francisco 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL THOUGHT: Its 
Approach to Contemporary Problems. ~ 
By Melvin J. Williams. Ronald Press, 
New York, 1950, xv, 567 pp. $5.00. 


Two features especially claim the favor- 
able interest of one who reads this book. 
In the first place, the author, professor of 
sociology at Florida State University, is 
a non-Catholic who has sympathetically 
written a most objective account of a very 
Catholic subject. Secondly, the extensive 
coverage of the subject, in itself so varie- 
gated, is remarkable. True, there are occa- 
sional omissions and a few inaccuracies, 
but Professor Williams has considered no 
fewer than 1,600 individuals in his expo- 
sition of Catholic social thinkers. 


In being thus thorough, Williams skill- 
fully divided the whole field of Catholic 
social thought, then treated each division 
as a totality. This procedure necessitated 
frequent repetition, but for purposes of 
reference or particular study will prove 
convenient. In each division the author 
gives a good view in proper focus—some- 
times only comprehensive, sometimes de- 
tailed—of the various personalities, past 
and current, who have contributed to Cath- 
olic social thought. 


The background of his subject Williams 
finds in the social aspects of St. Thomas’ 
philosophy, the struggle of the Church 
during the constant social upheavals of the 
past few centuries and the efforts of the 
Catholic social reformers in Europe and 
America. This established, he surveys the 
origin and progress of scientific sociological 
thought, beginning with the theologians, 
philosophers and historians who wrote with 
a social outlook and touching on such 
founders’ of sociology as LePlay, Scheler 
and others. There follows a chapter on 
different Catholic approaches to sociology, 


(just what is sociology?), with attention’ 


being given to the ‘‘synthetic’’ and “‘soci- 
ational” schools and their respective ad- 
herents. 

Other chapters discuss Catholic posi- 
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tions and contributions in the fields ot 
social philosophy, social history, anthro- 
pology (one of the most gratifying from 
the viewpoint of Catholic scientific accom- 
plishment), economics, politics and legal 
thought. Passing from theory to its appli- 
cation, Professor Williams examines Cath 
olic contributions in the problem areas of 
the family, racial groups, rural and urban 
cultures, criminology, social work, etc. 

An excellent classified bibliography of 
some 35 pages greatly enhances the book's 
value. One could wish that our authon 
would have chosen to discard much of the 
jargon with which social writers oftem 
make common sense obscure, but then he 
probably preferred accuracy to charges that 
he had tampered with some writers’ mean-+ 
ing. He might also have paid more atten+ 
tion to certain writers in current Catholic: 
periodicals and somewhat less to various: 
authors whose influence has been slight. 

It is difficult to see how any sociali 
library, Catholic or otherwise, can afford: 
to be without this book. Professor Williams: 
has achieved an important success, and: 
many of us will benefit therefrom. 

JosepH B. ScHuy er, SJ. 
Woodstock College 


ECONOMIC DOCTRINES. ~— By Frank: 
Neff. 2nd edition, McGraw-Hill, New: 
York, 1950, xii, 532 pp. $4.50. 

It is frequently said that the field forr 
which it is hardest to find a satisfactory) 
text is that of the history of economic: 
thought. Professor Neff's book must be: 
judged as a text, not as an original cone 
tribution. Its interpretations are, for the> 
most part, quite standard. However, it is: 
marked by a clarity of presentation and! 
balance of organization which must be the? 
fruit of many years of teaching. All the: 
main movements and men are treated with- - 
out an encyclopaedic cluttering up of the: 
main trends of thought. There is a lengthy ' 
introduction and a lengthy summary chap- - 
ter. The printing job is one which makes : 
for relatively easy student readability. 

The book is not as large as the number ° 
of pages would seem to indicate. In fact, , 
if the quotations from authors treated were : 
omitted, it would probably be not much | 
larger in number of words than Ferguson's | 
Landmarks of Economic Thought. One : 
feature which some teachers may miss is | 
that Neff does not bring out many of the » 


convenient memory pegs which help the 
student to characterize authors, such as 
characteristic analogies, phrases, or anec- 
dotes. Of course, the teacher himself can 
supply this lack. 


In general, for a clear, straight-forward 
textbook treatment, all teachers in choosing 
their textbooks for such a course should 
examine this work. 

RicHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
University of San Francisco 


PROBLEMS IN LABOR RELATIONS. 
—By Benjamin M. Selekman, Sylvia K. 
Selekman, and Stephen H. Fuller. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1950, ix, 672 pages, $5.50. 
This is a case book: 66 up-to-date case 

histories of collective bargaining. Much 

care was taken to reproduce in detail the 
exact words and actions of the participants. 

Crisp dialogues help to capture the spirit 


leader to careful analysis and decisive 
thinking. Several discussion questions fol- 
low each case. Unfortunately, there is a 
conspicuous absence of questions begin- 
ning, “If you were the worker . 
RAYMOND BAUMHART, Sis 
West Baden College 


COMMUNITIES FOR BETTER LIV- 
ING. — By James Dahir. Harper and 
Bros., New York, 1950, xiv, 321 pp. 
$4.00. 

The purpose of this book is, ‘to call 
attention to the social consequences of the 
local physical environment, to suggest that 
improvement and development is urgently 
needed, and to indicate how this can be 
effectively undertaken by the people most 
concerned.” 

“First a summary is given of the prob- 
lems facing both urban and rural com- 
munities as a result of industrialization, 
rugged individualism and haphazard growth. 


of the original discussions. 


_ The cases are divided into: 1. “problems 
in the shop,” i.e, how management and 


The remainder of the book gives case- 
histories of what has been done to solve 


men handle a difficulty which arises in day- 
to-day administration (e.g., seniority, wild- 
cat strikes, administering incentive wage 
plans); 2. “problems at the bargaining 
table,” i.e., the over-all relationship be- 
tween company and union (e.g., wage bar- 
gaining, plant shutdown). There is a nice 
variety in the size and kind of company 
and union studied. Of greatest general 
interest are the 1949 negotiations of Ford, 
Lever Brothers and the steel industry. 


“Collective bargaining must be studied 
as human behavior,” is the authors’ thesis. 
Consequently, considerable attention is 
given to the ways in which union officials, 
workers and management adapt their lives 
and views to economic factors, laws and 
‘the group's best interests. 


The content of the cases reaffirms some 
important truths. Words, whether written 
or spoken, are inadequate to settle labor 
disputes unless the participants have an 
attitude of mutual trust. In numerous cases, 
the basic problem is an honest difference of 
opinion. Many of the people involved in 
the disputes seek the right thing for the 
wrong reason. 

Teachers of courses in labor relations 
will find this book worthwhile as a text 
or as a source of excellent illustrations. 
Use of cases such as these is helpful in 
training the future union and business 


community problems in places as varied 
as New York City, Omaha and Elk City, 
Okla. The projects described include a 
community orchestra and a community 
forest. 

There is a good chapter on the tech- 
niques and difficulties of organizing a com- 
munity council. 

The story of how a university success- 
fully reversed its neighborhood's deteriora- 
tion will interest Jesuits, so many of whose 
parishes and colleges face the same prob- 
lems. 

There is a valuable bibliography of 450 
titles. 

James M. Carmopy, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


BUREAUCRACY IN A DEMOCRACY. 
—By Charles S. Hyneman. Harpers & 
Brothers, New York, 1950, xv, 586 pp. 
$4.50. 

Although Professor Hyneman is far from 
accepting Michels’ classic dictum that 
democracy leads inevitably to oligarchy, 
nevertheless, he is worried about the place 
of bureaucracy in the structure of demo- 
cratic government. Throughout the book 
he identifies bureaucracy with any admini- 
strative system based on professionaliza- 
tion and on _ hierarchical subordination. 
Taken in this sense, bureaucracy is an un~- 
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avoidable consequence of modern govern- 
ment. The function of government today 
is not the mere enactment of laws but 
includes the effective administration of 
governmental policies on a huge scale. One 
need only reflect that approximately two 
million men and women work in the ad- 
ministrative department of the Federal gov- 
ernment to realize what a vast power they 
hold over the rest of us. 


What assurance does the citizen have 
that the officials and employees of govern- 
ment will actually provide the kind of gov- 
ernment the American people want? The 
primary reliance for directing and con- 
troling the bureaucracy is in our repre- 
sentative form of government. The Ameri- 
can people have authorized nobody except 
their elected officials to speak for them. 
The authority of the people expressed 
through the ballot, is centered at two 
points in the Federal government—Cong- 
ress and the Presidency. 


According to Hyneman it is desirable 
to bring Congress and the President into 
closer union. In order to accomplish this 
he suggests the creation of a Central 
Council made up of the leaders of the 
party that has been given the job of run- 
ning the government. The Central Council 
would be given responsibility for formu- 
lating the program of the government-of- 
the-day and for directing its execution. 
The members of the Council would be 
selected by the President from his own 
party. The group would include some 
members from both houses of Congress, 
some from administrative establishments, 
and some with no office but having im- 
portance in the public eye. The author 
believes that this Central Council would 
unite more closely the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the government. 


Whatever one may think of his plan for 
establishing a Central Council, certainly 
the suggestion is provocative. In discus- 
sing the control of governmental bureauc- 
racy, Hyneman has touched upon one of 
the most critical issues of our times. This 
book merits earnest consideration. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


6 
THE DRIVING POWER OF WEST- 
ERN CIVILIZATION. — By Eugen 


Rosenstock-Huessy. The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1950, xiv, 126 pp. $2.00. 
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In his sub-title, the author writes, The 
Christian Revolution of the Middle Ages, 
for he sees the “‘spiritual-trust” of Cluny 
and the “Dictatus Papae”’ of Gregory VII,. 
giving shape to the flower of Western 
Civilization, which will distinguish itself 
from Oriental life by a six-fold revolution. . 
The struggle with lay investiture was the» 
first historic rupture in the cause of free- 
dom, according to the author, and the? 
papal preaching of Crusades served to 
undermine kingdoms of this earth and im- - 
perialize a visible Vicar of Christ. 


Odilo of Cluny laid the cornerstone of 
all our modern civilization, he thinks, by, 
introducing the celebration of All Soulss 
day, for it “taught men to anticipate death; ; 
treated them as equals and promised them) 
judgment and liberation.” As a conclu-- 
sion, the author continues, two ingredients ; 
keep a civilization from toppling because: 
of decay: an eschatology and self-criticism. . 
Man finds this blue-print for life in the: 
Middle Ages, and “‘it’’ thereby becomes the + 
key to Western Civilization. 


Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy seems to real - 
ize somewhat the importance of the Church i 
in the Middle Ages and devotes the last! 
section of his book to “Rome: Revolu-- 
tion of the Holy See.” 


His thoughts about the Church, however, , 
are more like those of one mulling over > 
disparate ideas in an armchair and trying | 
to make them fit together between puffs ont 
his favorite pipe. There are quotations ; 
from Migne and flashes forward and back - 
ward along the avenues of time, but the» 
work fails to convince for two reasons. . 
One is fundamental. The author is not a/ 
Catholic and knows the Church only as a: 
juridical human society, that seems to have : 
perpetuity and resourcefulness more tanta- : 
lizing than the nine-lived cat. The other ° 
is accidental. He is a popularizer, a com - 
parative-historian of revolutions. One feels ; 
that history is shaped rather to fit the 
theory, than to be the principle thereof. 


This reviewer found the book stirring 
but confusing. Historically, even in his. 
attempt to be fair, the author merely 
scratches the outside of the Church's win- © 
dows, and is quite overtaxed when he has 
to face up to the evolution of dogma and 
the divine point of contact found in a | 
visible Divine-human Ecclesiastical Organ- 
ism. 

It seems quite fair then to agree with 


osenstock-Huessy that the Medieval 
hurch did give the drive for Western 
Civilization. But it also seems fair to say 
hat the reasons he alleges for it are not 
he fundamental ones. Those swim clear 
f his ken, like the galaxies beyond the 
great Northern Window. He lacks a suffi- 
ciently strong spiritual lens to find that 
world of reality, which can only be found 
by a thorough knowledge of the Catholic 
Church, both pneumatic and juridic. 
Cyrit O. ScHommer, SJ. 
Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
e 


MAKING WORK HUMAN. ~— By Glen 
U. Cleeton. The Antioch Press Co., 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1949, ii, 326 pp. 
3:75: 


The dehumanizing influence and imper- 
sonalizing principles of the Industrial Revo- 
lution have produced reactions detrimental 
to optimum production by reducing work 
to a mere means of providing for physical 
needs. What modern workers need there- 
fore is the restoration of those conditions 
which will make work a source of deep 
personal satisfaction and, to an extent, an 
end in itself. 


The main thesis is that work is best 
when it is made to conform to the basic 
needs and desires of man. Chapters 2 and 
3 discuss these needs and desires and how 
they may be realized under right conditions 
of work. Chapters 4 to 7 suggest the appa- 
ratus of psychology and right methods of 
education and information that may deter- 
mine and develop job fitness in workers. 
Conditions required in the place of work 
are treated in chapter 8. Methods of effec- 
tive supervision are outlined in chapter 10, 
and chapter 12 offers methods for solving 
the human problems continuously arising in 
industry and business. 

Strikes and slow-~downs, the author main- 
tains, are best avoided when management 
recognizes the human needs and desires of 
the workers and makes provision for their 
legitimate satisfaction by better planning of 
production, by better systems of wages and 
other rewards for work and by the adop- 
tion of right attitudes towards workers by 
all members of management. 

That the humanizing principles presented 
in the book are also the most practical is 
indicated by the absence of a major strike 
in the Studebaker Corporation for nearly a 
century. 


The Appendix of practical applications 
of work-relations techniques makes this a 
practical handbook of human engineering. 
An index of organizations cited and a sub- 
ject index complete the book. 


Management and personnel engineers, 
labor leaders, social workers and readers of 
SOCIAL ORDER should find this book profita- 
ble and practical. 

JouHN J. G. ALExaANpER, S.J. 
Weston College 


THE UTOPIAN COMMUNIST. — By 
Carl Wittke. Louisana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, 1950, vii, 327 pp. 
$4.50. 


Wilhelm Weitling, subject of this excel- 
lent biography, was a prominent pre-Marx- 
ian communist. Profoundly influenced by 
Strauss’ myth theory and the Encyclopedist 
“noble savage,” Weitling was wholly mes- 
sianic and eschatological in his Utopia and 
envisioned himself as the second Messias. 
This became a neurosis that influenced his 
whole life. 


Weitling, an itinerant tailor, was con- 
versant with the lot of the worker and 
dedicated his life to the establishment of 
the new kingdom. He systematized it to 
every minute detail (in true German fashion 
—mathematically.) Private property, as in 
Proudhon's theory, was a crime that had 
destroyed man’s primeval innocence and 
charity. Under Weitling’s leadership man 
would gladly live a propertyless common 
life. He was a religious communist rather 
than a Marxian proletarian. 

In 1849 he came to America, where he 
published a newspaper—propaganda organ 
for his ‘““Workingmen’s League,” a loose 
labor union. He called the first American 
Congress of German laborers and estab- 
lished cooperatives, compensation and in- 
surance in his groups. 

Moderately successful for a time, he met 
defeat in the failure of his communal foun- 
dation at Communia, Iowa. Bankrupt, dis- 
gusted and disillusioned, Weitling turned 
from labor organization and until his death 
in 1871 barely supported his family as a 
tailor and impractical inventor. 

Professor Wittke’s continuation of his 
series on immigration’s impact on American 
society is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture on pre-Marxian bourgeois socialism. 
SOCIAL ORDER readers interested in the evo- 
lution of modern Communism from early 
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19th century socialism will find it profitable 

reading. For historians of labor organiza- 

tion it is a valuable source of information 

on American labor relations around 1850. 
JouHN J. Hoopack, S.J. 
Weston College 


THE DRAMA OF ATHEIST HUMAN- 
ISM.—By Henri de Lubac, S.J., (Edith 
M. Riley, tr.). Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1950, x, 253 pp. $4.00. 


REVIVAL OF PAGANISM. — By 
Gustave Combes, (Augustine Stock, 
O.S.B., tr.). Herder, St. Louis, 1950, v, 
360 pp. 


These two works present the origins of 
modern atheism (notably in France) and 
attempt to synthesize its varied manifesta- 
tions. Father de Lubac examines it in three 
of its foremost 19th-century exponents and 
a Christian novelist; M. Combes, in social 
movements and institutions which fostered it. 


Both see atheism, naturally enough, as a 
terrible threat to Christian civilization. 
Father de Lubac, who has done the more 
unified of the two studies, sustains the 
thesis that atheist humanism does the even 
more terrible thing of destroying man him- 
self: “It is not true,...that man cannot 
organize the earth without God. What is 
true is that without God he can, in the last 
analysis, only organize it against himself.” 


Father de Lubac studies the atheist hu- 
manism of Ludwig Feuerbach, Friedrich 
Nietzsche and Auguste Comte, and the 
atheists in Dostoevsky's novels. 


Feuerbach was a predecessor of Karl 
Marx who asserted that the belief in God 
was simply an externalization of man's own 
aspirations and grandeurs: ‘Gods are men's 
wishes in corporeal form.'’ This was a 
necessary stage in man’s development; he 
could not have discovered his own infinite 
attributes unless they had been projected 
(apparently) into another. ‘The turning- 
point of history will be the moment when 
man becomes aware that the only God of 
man is man himself. Homo homini Deus!" 

Nietzsche's position is similar. God is a 
sort of mirror in which man's noblest qual- 
ities are seen. Imagining that these are 
only in God, man despises himself by con- 
trast with the non-existent supreme being: 
“Man seeks a principle in the name of 
which he can despise himself.’ Defrauded 
of his noblest powers, he must renounce the 
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illusion and reclaim his role of Superman.i 

Both these men are not only atheists, but: 
anti-theists. They are opposed to God as; 
an enemy of man. They assert that belief: 
in God is man's greatest handicap; only by 
overthrowing God will man be able to 
perfect himself. 


The evolutionary atheism of Comte is 
based upon his theory of the three laws, or) 
states, of man: 1. the theological or fic-: 
tional, 2. the metaphysical or abstract, 3.} 
the scientific or positive. In the final stage 
of man's mind there is no need of a God 
to explain things, “man does without God.”’ 
Religion remains, but it is a religion of man.| 


Dostoevsky's atheists are of three types: : 
1. the self-sufficient individual, the man- 
god, such as Kirillov in The Possessed; 2.! 
the social revolutionary, as the Grand In- 
guisitor in The Brothers; 3. the rationalist, 
for example, Rakitin, also in The Brothers. 
All reject God, yet are tormented by Him,, 
experience “the incoercible aspiration of 
the soul made in God's image. 


* * * 


Father de Lubac’s examination of these 
four great men is sympathetic. He realizes 
the tragedy of the frantic search for order 
and meaning on the part of men dis- 
possessed of God. Yet with relentless logic 
he portrays the futility of an atheist hu- 
manism which can only “‘organize the 
world against man.” 


M. Combes is less sympathetic. He is 
dealing—or believes he is dealing — with 
men of bad faith. They are enemies of God. . 


The three parts of his book consider 1. ; 
the large intellectual currents leading tod 
atheism: rationalism, naturalism, state abso - 
lutism, Marxism; 2. the national forces: : 
securalism (notably in France), bolshevism, ‘ 
German mysticism; 3. the armies of athe - 
ism: Masonry, the League of the Rights of f 
Man, socialist trade unionism, the militant t 
Godless. 


This impressive historical work reviews 3 
the forces of irreligion in 19th and 20th) 
century Europe and examines with special ! 
care the campaign carried on in France. . 
Despite the power of religion’s enemies, . 
however, M. Combes finds reasons for - 
hope in the Catholic activities which are ° 
growing up to combat them. Among these» 
he notes the revival of piety, the growth of | 
an intellectual elite, Catholic education, . 
press, youth activities, and the apostolate : 
of the workers. 


Vastly different as these two works are 
n their approach, they are strikingly com- 
slementary. M. Combes sees atheism as 
an evil; Father de Lubac, as a tragedy (a 
drama, it is true, but a tragic one). For 
the Anglo-Saxon world some additions 
would be needed to indicate the channels 
through which atheism came to England 
and America, Herbert Spencer and Huxley, 
and the mordant influence of such peri- 
odicals as the Fortnightly Review, espe- 
cially under John Morley’s editorship. 

But additions would not make more im- 
pressive the terrible lesson of these two 


works: “Exclusive humanism is inhuman 
humanism.” 
Francis J. Corey, S.J. 
Ie S(O). 
e@ 


ALTRUISTIC LOVE: a Study of Ameri- 
can Good Neighbors and Christian 
Saints.—By P. A. Sorokin. The Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1950, vii, 253 pp. $3.25. 
This book is the first in a series to be 

published by the Harvard Research Center 

in Altruistic Integration and Creativity, a 

project under the direction of Professor 

Sorokin. The Center is inspired by the 

conviction of a mature and internationally 

famous scholar that the principal attack on 
the Crisis of Our Age must be made through 

a renewal of the contemporary ethical out- 

look and the creation of unselfish persons. 

This conclusion from Sorokin’s monumental 

study of the trends of socio-cultural change 

in Western Civilization was convincingly 
stated in a prior volume, The Reconstruc- 
tion of Humanity. 

Altruistic Lové is a study of approxi- 
mately 700 American ‘‘good neighbors” 
and of more than 3,000 Catholic saints, to 
discover the ‘forms, traits and causes’ of 
altruistic attitudes and behavior. The author 
gives the answers to numerous questions 
asked about his two groups of altruists, 
concerning their parental families, their sex, 
marital, social, economic, religious, polit- 
ical, class and occupational status. In 
many instances, Sorokin advances tentative 
interpretations of the comparative percent- 
ages of altruists found in these various 
categories; these interpretations are enlight- 
ening and impress one by their maturity, 
erudition and absence of bias. 

Apart from these statements of meaning 
discoverable from his statistical data, the 
author’s consideration of the altruistic per- 
sonality and its causation is entirely socio- 


logical in its concern and descriptive in its 
method. It offers no systematic theory of 
altruistic personality and the psycho-social 
factors that condition its development. 
What it does offer is considerable: a study 
in constructive sociology rather than in 
social pathology, a sound criticism of those 
generalizations of psychoanalysis based on 
observation of neurotic behavior, and, for 
students of asceticism, an empirical study 
of sainthood, The systematic census of the 
saints, of aspects in their social environment 
and of the characteristic ways they pro- 
gressed, is, I believe, the first of its kind. 
James P. Goopwin, S.J. 
Seattle University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NATIONAL 
INCOME AND INCOME ANALYSIS. 
— By Richard Ruggles. McGraw-Hill 
Co., New York, 1949, viii, 349 pp. $3.75. 


The study of National Income has over 
the last decade been accorded its rightful 
prominence in the field of economic inquiry. 
This has been due to theoretical and sta- 
tistical advances of the 1930's. The theo- 
retical improvements were, first, a persua- 
sion that theory must be developed only 
in terms of actual processes of economic 
activity, and, secondly, a realization that 
whatever dispute might remain about under- 
lying causes of economic activity, we could 
agree about actual mechanisms. At this 
point, then, we could do something about 
controlling the economy through appropri- 
ate policies built around the processes. The 
statistical advances were the development 
of useful conceptual categories for the 
handling of data and improved techniques 
of gathering the data itself. 


Professor Ruggles has done an eminent 
job of explaining all this in a way that 
beginning students can grasp. For this 
reason, though it is designed as a textbook, 
the book can be recommended to readers 
who never had opportunity for a formal 
introduction to Income Analysis and have 
been looking for a book whose simplicity 
would make it possible for them to investi- 
gate the subject on their own. 

Professor Ruggles carefully spells out the 
conceptual tools which the Department of 
Commerce uses. Starting with a business- 
man’s Balance Sheet and Income Statement, 
he proceeds to develop his national aggre- 
gate income accounts. This is done by first 
fashioning individual firm production state- 
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ments which are then combined and con- 
solidated. A breakdown by “Allocation and 
Sources”’ is then made for significant sectors 
of the economy. 


Part Two, The Analysis of Income For- 
mation, takes up again with National In- 
come accounts. We are shown, for instance, 
how changes in one sector of the economy 
show up in the accounts of all the other 
sectors. We thus learn how to trace the 
effects of shifts in sales and shifts in buying 
by consumers, business, etc. Once we are 
accustomed to how change registers itself 
throughout the economy, Ruggles advances 
his readers to the study of the accepted 
tools of income study: propensity to con- 
sume, consumption function, marginal effi- 
ciency of capital, the theories of the Multi- 
plier and of Acceleration and the cumula- 
tive process. All this is done with admirable 
simplicity. 

A final chapter on ‘Economic Policy and 
the Level of Activity’’ seems to try to 
cover too much in too short a space to 
carry it off very satisfactorily. But, per- 
haps, the author felt that further analysis 
of such policies — tax, fiscal, government 
expenditure, price stability, — would only 
confuse a beginning student. And for such 
his book is written. 

Puiuip S. Lanp. S.J 
Poe: 


THIS I DO BELIEVE. — By David E. 
Lilienthal. Harper & Brothers, 1949, xxiii, 
208 pp. $2.50. 

Written on the eve of the author's de- 
parture from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, this little book is an exhortation to 
his countrymen to keep clear the true 
ethical, moral, and spiritual values which 
underlie and have made possible the mate- 
rial and technological greatness of America. 
These pages represent the distilled phi- 
losophy of the man who devoted 19 of the 
richest and best years of his life to the 
service of his fellow Americans. 

Recurrent throughout these popularly 
written chapters is the theme of the spirit- 
ual. Indeed two chapter headings are 
explicit: “The Wellsprings of Our Vitality 
Are Ethical and Spiritual,’ and “The 
Purpose and Atmosphere of Science and 
Technology Must Be Moral.’ He analyses 
popular shibboleths, unveils the fallacies of 
extremist positions, cites empirical evidence 
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in current events and institutions to prove 
the practicability of victory for Americans; 
at home and abroad, in “the age-old strug-; 
gle between those who would use men as: 
a means of power and those to whom ment 
are the children of God, and therefore not) 
means but ends in themselves.” (p. 51). 

Against this spiritual background, Lilien- 
thal surveys the mundane scene and makes: 
wise comment on science and technology,’ 
the proper role of government, the need fon 
more general public service by business~+ 
men and others of our ablest citizens, the¢ 
management of public utilities, atomic« 
energy, an informed public, intelligentlyy 
cooperating labor and management. 

The sub-title is “An American Credo.” 
t stands now as a farewell address to his 
countrymen — the author has since with-: 
drawn from government service because t 
sniping and obstructionism of political hacks: 
and vested interests had reached a pointi 
which precluded his further useful contri-; 
bution. May the day come soon when 
will find better and wiser men to supp 
his generous efforts for his country and its: 
people. 


Mortimer H. Gavin, SJ. 
2 | 


THE POWER OF PEOPLE.—By Charles: 
P. McCormick. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1949, xxiii, 136 pp. $2.00. 

This is a revision, bringing up to date 
the older book by the same author written 
in 1937 under the title of Multiple Man- 
agement. It describes the organization of 
the author's company in the hierarchicali 
democracy that has come to be known as 
“multiple management'’—senior and junior 
boards of directors, factory board, sales; 
board, and the development of junior execu- 
tives through the unique system of in-com-: 
pany training. 

The McCormick Company employs about! 
1,500 people in one of the world’s largest 
spice and extracts businesses operati 
plants and warehouses in Baltimore, New 
York, San Francisco, Memphis, Houston,; 
Mexico City. Some are union and some are 
non-union establishments; the system seems 
to work equally well in both kinds. 

This is a small book. There is a fore- 
word by Eric Johnston, about 100 pages 
of explanatory matter, and a series of 
appendices showing organization charts: 
and rules. It is a specialized book, but a 
good one. 

Mortimer H. Gavin, SJ. 


Genevieve F. Herrick, “Loved, Feared 
d Followed,” Collier’s, September 23, 
50, 26-27ff. 
he story of Mrs. Mary McLeod 
une’s great career of devotion to 
ro welfare, inaugurated by the Pres- 
terian Board of Missions 64 years ago. 
e 


| Roland E. Wolseley, “The Vanishing 
egro Press,’ Commonweal, September 
, 1950, pp. 577-79. 

A survey of Negro newspapers and mag- 
es. The author, a professor of journal- 
at Syracuse University, asserts that 
race press will disappear unless it 
comes unsegregated. 

e 


olomon Barkin, “A Trade Unionist 
ppraises Management Personnel Philos- 
Harvard Business Review, 28 
September, 1950) 59-64. 
trade-unionist’s objections to business 
rrsonnel policies which tend to by-pass 
4ion organizations; recognition must be 
yen to collective bargaining in manage- 
ent’'s personnel policies. 

@ 


-(Rev.) Daniel Cantwell, “Human Rela- 
_ tions,” Orate Fratres, 24 (September, 
1950) 441-445. (See SOCIAL ORDER, 
March, 1950, pp. 117-22). 

From Human Relations in Modern Busi- 
. Father Cantwell derives some con- 
ions about human relations in modern 


Victor G. Reuther, “The World’s Most 
Successful Trade Union,” United Nations 
World, 4 (September, 1950) 50-52. 

The educational director of UAW-CIO 
ports on Israel's 330,000-strong Histadrut, 
e trade-union federation which runs co- 
eratives, maintains a system of 13 hos- 
tals and 550 clinics and claims more than 
lf the members of the Knesset (parlia- 
ent) as its members. Ten other articles 
‘this issue of U. N. World are devoted 


Worth Reading 


Marcel Dias Pequeno, “The Working- 
man’s Place,” U. N. World, 4 (October, 
1950) 66-68. 


At the end of a 15-article symposium on 
Brazil is a short survey of the legal status 
of workers in that country, including men- 
tion of a promise to draft a Labor Code 
when agricultural workers have been 
brought within legal regulation. 


Joseph S. Roucek, ed., ““Moscow’s Euro- 
pean Satellites,” The Annals, 271 (Sep- 
tember, 1950). 


The general topic treated in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Annals is the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. The 18 articles 
discuss various subjects, rather than survey 
individual countries. 


Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., “The 
Concept of the Just Price,” Review of 
Social Economy, 8 (September, 1950) 
111-22. 

Father McEwen, of Boston College, has 
translated and printed in the Review Father 
Nell-Breuning’s article which appeared in 
Latin in the Periodica de Re Morali, 
Canonica, Liturgica, in February, 1929. 
In the two parts of the article the author 
considers: 1. “In what do economic value 
and objective economic equivalence con- 
sist?” and 2. “Why, in human commerce, 
ought economic exchanges be made accord- 
ing to objective equivalence?” 


Friedrich Baerwald, “The Welfare State,” 

Thought, 25 (September, 1950) 465-86. 

The change in the function of much 
American private property from income- 
producing to income-consuming has aggra- 
vated the problem of economic security for 
a large portion of the population. This 
change has given rise to security measures 
sponsored by public authority. This; in 
turn, has presented the United States with 
serious new problems. 


The ANSWER 
ta Social Problems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... a 
discussed by experts 


THE ATOM BOMB MEANS : 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 


by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 


Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 


by Anthony J. Adams, S$} 
Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
and solutions offered. 10c 

FAMILY ALLOWANCES 

by Francis J. Corley, S. J. 
Forty-five nations help families eer 
in raising children. Proposals for the U. S. 
25c 


ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 
An ISO Forum| 


Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 
Scientific medical advice on family sedate 
5c 


REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 


An ISO Forum 
Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. 1 city problem. 20c 


Group price for all six (including postage) — $1.00 — 


Order now (singly or at group rate) for 
STUDY CLUBS 
INTEREST GROUPS ‘ 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL PAMPHLET RA 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
3115 SOUTH GRAND BOULEVARD 
SAINT LOUIS 18, MO. 


